Swim  with  the  tide 
go  farther— faster 


IT’S  little  use  trying  to  buck  the  tide 
of  popular  demand.  Thecannerwho 
rides  with  the  trend  of  the  times  goes 
farther,  accomplishes  more,  profits  more 
— than  the  one  who  ignores  or  defies  it. 
The  unmistakable  trend  of  this  fast- 
moving  day  is  toward  small  unit,  quick 
turnover  buying — in  foods  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else. 

The  movement  in  America  is  toward 
the  city.  Smaller  living  quarters.  Smaller 
families.  City  pantry  shelves  are  small — 
less  room  for  storing  reserves.  Small  can 
units  are  the  purchasing  order  of  the  day 
— in  a  vast  number  of  American  homes. 
In  cities — grocery  stores  on  every  other 
comer.  Buying  is  easier.  Less  need  to 
buy  large  quantities  at  a  time. 

Is  your  smallest  can  still  too  large  to 
reach  this  special  market?  What  about 
the  millions  and  millions  of  two  or  three- 


people  families?  Are  you  helping  them 
buy  small  enough  units  to  fit  their  needs 
and  habits?  Are  you  helping  them 
spend  their  dollars  and  cents  for  your 
foods — not  somebody’s  else? 

With  smaller  cans  a  whole  new  market  is 
yours — millionsofdty-dwellersattracted 
by  lower-priced  units,  more  accurate 
meeting  of  day-by-day  family  needs. 
Yours,  too,  a  new  group  of  outlets— the 
five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cent  grocery 
stores  with  their  thriving  large-volume 
business. 

You  will  not  be  the  first  to  pack  in 
smaller  cans.  Many  packers  have  already 
decided  in  their  favor.  The  results  they 
are  getting  have  more  than  justified  their 
hopes.  Sales  of  larger  cans  have  kept 
their  peaks  —  smaller  packages  have 
opened  new  fields  for  profit. 


This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  your  thought — not  next  year,  or  to¬ 
morrow,  but  today.  A  Canco  representative  can  give  you  helpful  advice 
and  figures.  IVe  invite  you  to  call  upon  us  for  expert  counsel  in  study¬ 
ing  small  unit  cans — or  other  packing  problems  which  you  may  face. 
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BRAND  OF 


T  INPLATEa 


H/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MELlNGRimTtl  CP 


PHONE— CARDIFF  614 
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BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Com  Tomato  Spinach  Snap  Beans 

Beet  Squash  Pumpkin  Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 

FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl’ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  1928 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  a  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of 

Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 
SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Snippers 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVrrr  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGCS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are — 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 
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QUALITr  LABEL® 


\Wa  excel  Our  Latels 

irvTDesi/^r^  ^  arctKcHi^Kcst<Staivdard 

t  isticylReri  t  jbr  0on^ereial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreipMc  C2>. 

Roclxester;  N.'^ 


The  Selected  Model 

The  MONITOR  String  Bean  Cutter  is 
selected  to  an  extent  that  it  seems  al¬ 
most  like  an  epidemic  -  its  universal. 

Why  not?  It  is  right  in  principle,  delivers  a 
cut  bean  that  is  perfect  and  in  large  quantities. 

Every  year,  it  penetrates  new  territory  until  to¬ 
day,  it  is  in  use  everywhere — universal. 

Two  sizes  now — meets  all  demands.  Have  you 
ordered  yours  yet  ?  There  is  still  time  if  you  act 
promptly. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  rvith 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre' 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in- 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  rf  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


Properly  made  labels  al^ 
ways  attra(5l  attention 
on  the  dealers’  shelves. 
A  fine  thing  about  our 
labels  is  the  way  we 
blend  colors  that  attra(5l 
the  eye  and  sell  the 
goods. 

Samples  and  prices  at 
your  reque^. 


BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in' 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  faC' 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
charge. 


THC  UNIT£D  STAT£S  PRINTING  £(.  LITHOGRAPR  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN,  98  N.  3rd  St.  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  COLOR  PRINTING  H-EA  D  Q  O  ARTE  P^S  439  Cross  St 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


MADE  BY 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 
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Women  Quickly  Tell 

their  friends  wlien  they  discover  canned  foods  so  de¬ 
licious  and  pure  that  they  rival  the  best  products  of 
home  canning. 

Realizing  this,  increasing  numbers  of  canners  are 


for  all  cleaning  of  canning  equipment  and  plants,  because 
this  cleaner  is  so  efficient  and  dependable  that  it  insures 
unequalled  sanitary  protection  to  the  quality  and  purity  of 
canned  foods. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for  ‘ 

“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


What  do  you  look  for  in  a  Boxer  ? 


High  hourly  production,  low  operating 
cost,  freedom  from  trouble  and  repairs, 
long  life:  All  these  you  get  from 

KYLER  BOXERS —  to  a  very  unusual 
degree. 

Advanced  design,  and  materials  and 
workmanship  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
are  responsible  for  the  exceptional 
performance. 

Whatever  you  demand  of  a  Boxer  -  a  Kyler 
will  give  it  to  you. 

Let  us  send  complete  details. 


We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  -•  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  —  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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TO  SERVE 
YOU  WELL 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc.  now  has  28  fac¬ 
tories  and  22  sales  offices  situated  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country. 

At  your  disposal  are  ContinentaPs  thoroughly  equipped 
research  and  development  laboratories,  constantly  devising 
better  packages,  and  better  methods  of  preserving  all  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  in  many  other  ways  rendering  unusual  service 
to  our  customers. 

Continental  is  large  in  resources  —  in  personnel — in 
factories  and  equipment  —  but  not  too  large  to  faithfully 
carry  out  the  ’^''Continental  Idea""  of  close  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  each  inquiry  and  each  order  and  bringing  to 
our  customers,  present  and  prospective,  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence,  together  with  the  Continental  ability  to  render 
excellent  service. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  every  ”Key  Man”, 
as  well  as  a  majority  of  Continental’s  employees  are  stock¬ 
holders.  As  partners  in  the  business,  they  all  have  a 
deep  interest  and  pride  in  Continental’s  success.  They 
have  the  will,  experience  and  equipment  to  produce  the 
utmost  in  quality  of  products  and  in  service  with  all  that 
this  implies. 

Continental  Can  Company,  inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Better  Packed  in  Tin^^ 


The  Canning  Trade 


THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  ordy  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packerfi  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  editor 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ig^nored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Board  meeting  may  23— The  National  Canners 
Association  has  called  a  meeting  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  to  assemble  at  its  headquarters,  in 
Washington,  on  Thursday,  May  23rd.  This  is  merely 
to  remind  all  those  members,  and  likewise  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  various  sections  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
local  and  state  canners’  associations,  so  that  all  may  be 
present.  There  are  many  things  of  importance  to  come 
before  the  meeting,  and  all  are  urged  to  be  present. 
President  Cosgrove  may  be  counted  upon  to  put 
“punch’  into  the  proceedings,  and  keep  them  moving 
without  loss  of  time  anywhere. 

HAT  THINK  YOU?— One  of  our  good  friends 
and  long-time  readers  recently  sent  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  a  local  journal,  with  the 
assertion  that  he  thought  the  word  “wheat”  should  be 
changed  to  “canned  foods,”  as  more  completely  fitting 
the  real  situation.  And  we  submit  the  matter  to  you : 

The  Wheat  Business 

“Wheat  is  a  grain  that  is  planted  and  grown  in 
the  states  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  to 
keep  the  producer  broke  and  the  buyer  crazy. 

It  varies  in  color,  weight  and  style,  and  the  man 
who  can  guess  nearest  the  milling  value  is  called  a 
‘rough  wheat  man’  by  the  public ;  a  ‘damn  fool’  by 
the  farmer  and  a  poor  business  man  by  his  cred¬ 
itors. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  determined  in  Chicago  and 
goes  up  when  you-  have  sold  and  down  when  you 
have  bought. 

A  buyer  working  for  a  large  mill  was  sent  to 
Chicago  to  study  the  wheat  market,  and  after  a 
few  days’  careful  deliberation  wired  his  firm  to 
this  effect: 

‘Some  think  it  will  go  up  and  some  think  it  will 
go  down.  I  do,  too.  Whatever  you  do  will  be 
wrong.  Act  at  once.’ 

Wheat  is  planted  in  the  spring,  marketed  in  the 
summer,  and  left  in  the  warehouse  all  winter. 

You  can  and  you  can’t ;  you  will  and  you  won’t. 
Be  damned  if  you  do,  and  be  damned  if  you  don’t.” 
There  are  a  lot,  we  know,  who  will  agree  that  this 
well  suits  the  canning  of  food  products,  at  least  as 


well  as  it  does  the  growing  of  wheat.  But  we  won¬ 
der  if  we  are  not  becoming  too  neurotic  in  our  dis¬ 
positions,  possibly  caused  by  the  too  general 
mouthing  of  that  catch-phrase,  “What’s  the  matter 
with  the  canned  foods  business?”  The  question  is  all 
right,  because,  it  tends  to  keep  the  industry  on  its  toes, 
and  in  that  way  more  alert,  and  less  likely  to  fall  into 
mistakes.  But  we  are  rather  out  of  patience  with  the 
usual  pessimistic  answer  to  the  question,  for  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  that  warrants  pessimism 
about  the  canned  foods  situation  today.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  great  business  body  of  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try  to  be  completely  and  entirely  free  of  all  blemishes 
and  every  trace  of  ailment;  it  is  too  human  for  that; 
but  we  should  not  allow  quacks,  much  less  mounte¬ 
banks,  to  prescribe  for  those  slight  ailments,  or  we  will 
come  to  believe  that  the  case  is  hopeless  and  that  the 
industry  is  headed  straight  for  the  demnation  bow¬ 
wows. 

Canned  foods,  as  such,  never  were  before  in  such  ex¬ 
cellent  position,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  as  they 
are  today,  and  as  they  promise  to  be  for  many  years 
to  come,  if  the  industry  exercises  only  common  sense 
and  a  fair  modicum  of  carefulness,  as  becomes  any  indi¬ 
vidual  about  his  own  personal  health.  And  we  believe 
that  such  carefulness  will  be  exercised,  and  that  the 
pessimist  is  wholly  on  the  wrong  track.  The  canners 
are  not  going  to  resort  to  the  packing  of  “slop ;”  we  will 
never  see  that  day  again,  if  in  fact  we  ever  saw  it  from 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  pack  such  goods.  They  were 
packed,  but  through  ignorance  and  not  through  malice. 
And  they  are  not  going  to  blindly  produce  more  goods 
than  they  have  a  reasonable  expectancy  of  selling  at  a 
profit,  even  if  a  superabundance  of  crops  might  permit 
such  a  business  suicide.  They  are  becoming  better 
business  men  every  day,  and  more  of  them  joining  the 
ranks  of  high-class  merchandisers.  They  do  need 
greater  confidence  in  each  other,  and  a  realization  that 
every  canner  is  playing  the  same  game,  and  that  what 
may  hurt  one  must  hurt  another,  and  therefore  that  no 
one  in  this  same  line  of  industry  should  do  anything 
that  will  hurt  himself  or  another  in  his  business.  But 
that  is  coming,  and  will  grow  with  rapidity  as  they  be¬ 
come  better  business  men.  That  is  all  that  is  needed, 
as  we  see  it,  to  put  the  canned  foods  industry  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  upon  the  level  of  the  best  conducted  businesses  in 
our  country. 
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And  as  a  clincher  to  the  argument  against  the  pessi¬ 
mist,  we  quote  a  letter  recently  received  from  Charles 
S.  Stevens,  ex-President  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  an  always  active  members  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  wherein  he  said: 

“To  paraphrase  “Abe  Martin,”  wonder  what’s 
become  of  the  fellers  thet  sed  hand-to-mouth  buy¬ 
ing  hed  come  to  stay,  and  thet  future  buyin  was 
a  thing  of  the  past  ?” 

The  fellow  that  is  busy  trying  to  “holler”  that  it 
can’t  be  done,  is  continually  the  fellow  rushing  in  to 
say  “it  has  been  done.” 

advertising  his  ignorance— Every  time  the 

subject  of  advertising  canned  foods  is  raised  in 
^a  convention  or  assembly  of  canners,  you  will 
find  some  canners  w'ho  strenuously  object  to  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  money  for  that  purpose,  claiming  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  know  canned  foods,  and  that  such  a  campaign  is 
not  needed.  Here  is  an  advertisement  we  found  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  May  2nd,  in  a  city  known  as  the 
“mother  of  canned  foods,”  where  its  citizens  have 
heard  of  canned  foods,  and  where  one  would  suppose 
everybody  knew  all  about  them.  It  is  our  guess  that 
the  advertisement  was  prepared  by  an  advertising 
agency,  and  that  the  copy  writer  is  one  of  that  too 
numerous  class  who  know  little  but  speak  much,  and 
think  more  of  a  catchy  head-line  or  a  neatly  turned 
phrase  than  they  care  for  sense.  But  the  owner  of 
the  prominent  restaurant  premitted  it  to  go  to  the 
public,  and  for  that  he  deserves  to  be  discredited  as 
one  unfit  to  feed  the  public,  because  he  does  not  know 
even  the  rudiments  of  good  food.  Without  the  name 
of  the  restaurant,  here  is  the  advertisement,  as  it  was 
fairly  prominently  displayed: 

FRESH  VEGETABLES— 

in  the  joyous  bloom  of  tender  youth  give  the  best 
members  of  their  families  for  the  nourishment  of 
- guests. 

Old  stagers  that  have  had  the  sinister  pleasure 
of  being  “Canned”  can  never  cross  the  threshold 
of  the - pantry. 

Youth  must  be  served. 

If  the  writer  of  this  “copy”  had  tried  to  “frame”  the 
restaurant  owner  by  telling  the  very  reverse  of  the 
truth,  he  could  not  have  done  better,  and  w^e  fear  that 
many  of  his  regular  customers  may  take  it  in  just  that 
way.  Any  schoolboy  could  have  told  him  that  fresh¬ 
ness  and  youth  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  vegetables 
gathered  many  miles  from  the  city,  shipped  in  cars  or 
vessels,  rehandled  by  the  middle  man  and  finally 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  restaurant,  when  compared 
with  the  same  vegetables  grown  alongside  of  the  can¬ 
nery,  and  put  into  cans  in  less  elapsed  time  than  would 
take  place  with  his  so-called  fresh  vegetables  in  their 
handling  from  the  farm  to  the  shipping  depot.  The 
world  long  ago  learned  the  difference  between  such 
products,  and  all  well-informed  people  know  it,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  too  many  people  are  not  well  informed, 
and  among  them  the  writer  of  this  “copy.”  He  has  not 
hurt  canned  foods ;  he  has  hurt  his  principal,  who  pays 
him  to  advertise  his  business,  for  he  has  advertised 
him  in  an  adverse  manner,  and  may  cause  him  real 
harm.  His  customers,  who  know  him  better,  will  not 
think  well  of  his  claims,  and  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
him  on  other  matters. 

But  if  our  .astute  advertising  men  hold  such  opin¬ 
ions  about  canned  foods,  what  may  we  not  expect  about 
the  general  public.  And  at  least  all  canners  must  real¬ 


ize  that  canned  foods  still  need  advertising,  and  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  remains  yet  to  be  educated, 
and  that  the  canners  must  furnish  this  education. 

If  the  copy  writer  will  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  at  Washington  for  a  verification  of  the  real  value 
of  canned  foods,  he  will  learn  something  of  value  to 
himself  and  to  his  advertiser  patron. 

To  hear  a  man  say  that  he  never  eats  canned  foods 
is  to  stamp  him  as  grossly  ignorant,  and  for  a  restau¬ 
rant  to  boast  of  it  is  to  advertise  its  ignorance. 

FERTILIZERS  REDUCE  PEA  ROOT  ROT 


Fertilizer  tests  conducted  on  peas  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  during  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that 
commercial  fertilizers  used  in  liberal  amounts 
may  greatly  reduce  the  losses  caused  by  the  pea  root 
rot,  a  fungous  disease  which  is  prevalent.  Although 
the  disease  cannot  be  prevented  in  this  way,  our  field 
tests  have  shown  that  the  infection  can  be  reduced  or 
retarded  so  that  a  good  yield  may  be  obtained  on  soils 
that  are  heavily  infested  with  the  root  rot  organism. 

The  1928  peas  were  planted  in  a  field  where  peas  had 
been  a  complete  failure  the  previous  year,  due  to  a  100 
per  cent  early  infection  of  root  rot.  Various  amounts 
of  fertilizer  were  applied  in  different  manners  and  rec¬ 
ords  taken  of  yields  obtained  on  the  separate  plots. 

Where  no  fertilizer  was  used  every  plant  became  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  root  rot  organism  early  in  the  season. 
Growth  was  very  poor,  and  75  bushels  per  acre  of  poor 
quality  peas  were  harvested.  On  plots  which  received 
1,000  pounds  of  a  5-10-6  fertilizer  per  acre,  applied 
either  in  or  on  top  of  the  row,  the  root  disease  appeared 
much  later,  and  consequently  the  injury  was  much  re¬ 
duced.  These  plots  yielded  124  and  123  bushels  per 
acrb,  respectively.  This  large  amount  of  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  all  at  planting  time  was  quite  injurious  to  germi¬ 
nation. 

Better  results  were  obtained  where  1,000  pounds  of 
0-10-6  per  acre  were  placed  in  the  row  and  the  nitrogen, 
the  part  most  injurious  to  seed,  given  as  a  separate  side 
application  after  the  seeds  were  up.  This  eliminates 
nearly  all  danger  from  seed  decay  and  still  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  root  rot  trouble.  The  plots  receiving  this 
nitrogen-free  mixture  followed  by  a  nitrogen  side  dress 
gave  excellent  vine  growth  and  a  yield  of  133.5  bushels 
of  high  quality  per  acre. 

Seed  injury  also  was  almost  entirely  prevented  by  ap- 
plving  500  pounds  of  the  5-10-6  in  the  row  and  500 
pounds  as  a  side  dressing  later.  This  treatment  allowed 
more  root  development,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  gave  a 
yield  of  142.5  bushels  per  acre,  or  a  slightly  better  yield 
than  the  nitrogen  side  dressing. 

The  best  control  of  root  rot  as  'well  as  the  highest 
yield,  159  bushels  per  acre,  was  obtained  on  plots  re¬ 
ceiving  2,000  pounds  of  a  5-10-6  per  acre,  half  in  the 
row  and  the  other  half  as  a  side  dressing.  The  stand 
was  greatly  reduced  on  these  plots,  however,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  high  yield  obtained  this  treatment  cannot  be 
recommended.  The  16.5  bushels  increase  over  the  best 
1,000  pound  treatments  was  not  enough  to  pay  for  the 
additional  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer.  Furthermore,  the 
danger  of  seed  injury  from  excessive  amounts  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  may  counterbalance  any  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  from  root  rot  control.  Liberal  amounts  of  fertili¬ 
zers  properly  applied  so  as  to  prevent  seed  injury  is  the 
best  means  of  reducing  losses  from  root  rot,  and  is  the 
surest  insurance  for  a  good  crop  of  peas,  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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By  permission  of  the  IOWA  CANNING  COMPANY  and  THE  UNITED 
COMPANY,  the  figures  presented  in  this  report  were  checked  during  the 
operations  by  a  paid  ** engineering  accountant**  who  was  present  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  busker  used. 

When?-  September  10-11,  1928 


Where?- 

Whatp- 


Iowa  Canning  Company,  Shellsburg,  Iowa 

An  accurate  and  comprehensive  test  of  comparative  husker 
performance  between  9  Motor-driven  TUC  HUSKERS  and  10 
new  1928  Model  buskers  of  another  make  for  which  an  oper¬ 
ating  capacity  of  80  ears  per  minute  and  the  elimination  in 
service  of  the  waste  of  corn,  had  been  claimed. 


Result:-  (a)  Capacity  of  TUC  HUSKER,  with  poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per 
hour,  per  machine. 

Capacity  of  other  type  .755  of  a  ton  per  hour,  per  machine. 
The  hourly  machine  average  for  the  entire  plant  using  the  same 
feeders,  showed  TUC  HUSKERS  had  a  59  per  cent  greater 
capacity. 

{b)  The  TUC  HUSKERS  yielded  79  cans  per  ton  more  with 
the  same  feeders,  with  all  corn  fed  through  the  same  cutters,  and 
after  deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uniform  consistency, 
— a  saving  of  over  13  per  cent  of  good  corn  that  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  the  silo. 

(c)  The  9  TUC  HUSKERS  produced  1765cans  per  hour  more 
than  did  the  other  10  buskers. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  “FACTS”  which  presents  the  records  in 
figures  made  by  eight  leading  corn  canners  who  together  pack 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canned. 


The  United  Company 
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Crop  Reports 


PEAS 

Fort  Morgan,  Col.,  April  23,  1929— Acreage  is  very  limited, 
but  the  cool  rains  are  giving  the  crop  a  perfect  and  even  start. 

Lewes,  Del.,  April  27,  191J9 — Just  coming  into  blossom.  Have 
had  too  much  rain  and  some  acreage  has  been  standing  in  water, 
which  does  not  do  any  good.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  crop 
yet. 

Payette,  Idaho,  April  23,  1929 — Too  early  to  determine  condi¬ 
tion  of  crop.  Just  finished  planting.  Acreage  normal.  Yield 
promises  to  be  good.  Ground  in  fine  condition.  Weather  slightly 
backward  for  this  time  of  year.  Season  will  be  about  two  weeks 
later  this  year  if  conditions  do  not  change  materially. 

Rochelle,  Ill.,  April  27,  1929 — We  are  just  entering  fields  for 
planting.  Ground  very  wet  and  cold.  Season  about  10  days  late. 

Denton,  Md.,  April  26,  1929 — Increase  in  acreage  this  year 
over  former  years  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Easton,  Md.,  April  30,  1929— Acreage  approximately  same  as 
last  year.  Crop  conditions  indicate  a  normal  yield  as  near  as 
can  be  judged  at  this  time. 

Perryman,  Md.,  April  30,  1929 — Crop  looks  good  enough  for 
100  per  cent  yield.  The  season  is  a  little  backward,  due  to  heavy 
rains  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  we  are  running  along  in  normal 
shape  in  Harford  county.  Weather  rather  cool,  heavy  frost  last 
night. 

Kidgely,  Md.,  April  27,  1929 — About  normal  at  this  time.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  sowed  in  a  warm  spell,  they  germinated  early,  and  we 
feel  the  root  system  is  more  or  less  poor.  We  never  bank  much 
on  peas  until  they  are  in  the  can. 

Kidgely,  Md.,  April  27,  1929 — Acreage  25  per  cent  increase. 
Condition  normal,  prospect  is  for  a  good  crop. 

Westminster,  Md.,  April  30,  1929 — All  planted  and  crop  looks 
good,  but  wet  conditions  may  produce  an  abnormal  amount  of 
vines,  but  it  is  too  early  to  approximate  the  yield. 

Owatonna,  Minn.,  April  24,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  1928. 
Started  planting  April  16th. 

Willard  Springs,  Mo.,  April  25,  1929 — Everything  at  present 
indicates  normal  yield.  Plenty  of  moisture  and  sunshine. 

Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  April  26,  1929 — About  800  acres  were  plant¬ 
ed  last  year;  this  year  we  are  planting  1,000  acres.  Our  peas 
have  always  yielded  fairly  good.  Canned  72,000  cases  in  1928. 

Stevensville,  Mont.,  April  23,  1929 — Acreage  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Too  early  to  make  any  estimate  as  to  yield. 
Prospects  are  good,  with  plenty  of  snow  in  the  mountains  for 
irrigation  purposes.  Seeding  started  the  16th. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Will  go  in  the  ground  at 
least  a  week  later  than  usual.  Acreage  same  as  1928.  No  peas 
sowed  to  date. 

East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1929 — Scarcely  any  sowed  in 
this  vicinity.  Average  acreage  contracted. 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Same  as  last  year  in  acreage, 
ooks  like  another  late  season;  too  much  wet  weather. 

Homer,  N.  Y„  April  29,  1929 — Only  very  few  acres  in  the 
ground.  Our  acreage  will  be  same  as  1928.  Season  about  10 
days  late  and  rather  cold.  For  these  reasons  we  believe  the  yield 
will  be  cut  down  to  some  extent. 

Mexico,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  last  year. 
Modeltown,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Acreage  all  items  same  as 
last  year.  No  planting  yet  account  of  heavy  rain,  and  farmers 
unable  to  get  on  the  land.  Season  will  be  late. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Weather  has  been  so 
cold  and  wet  during  April  that  scarcely  any  peas  have  gone  into 
the  ground  in  this  section.  If  planting  conditions  do  not  change 
very  soon  the  crop  will  be  apt  to  come  in  in  a  bunch,  giving  us  a 
very  short  canning  season. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Not  over  20  per  cent  are  in 
the  ground,  due  to  rain.  The  season  will  be  late  at  the  best, 
which  of  course  will  cut  down  the  yield. 

Springville,  N.  Y,,  Aprli  29,  1929 — It  is  too  early  to  give  any 
information  on  crop  outlook  other  than  proposed  acreage,  as  not 
a  single  seed  has  ben  planted  as  yet.  It  is  not  late  yet,  but  the 
weather  has  been  very  cold  with  too  much  rain;  however,  if  there 
is  a  break  soon  for  the  better,  we  still  have  plenty  of  time  for 
the  spring  sowing.  Our  acreage  this  year  will  be  around  300 
acres,  which  is  100  acres  less  than  in  1928. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  April  29,  1929 — Acreage  about  same  as  1928. 
Season  late.  Wet  ground  has  held  back  planting.  Seed  just 
going  into  ground  this  week. 


Celina,  Ohio,  April  24,  1929 — We  are  the  only  canners  of  peas 
in  this  imemdiate  vicinity,  so  can  spedk  only  for  ourselves.  We 
will  have  no  increase  in  acreage  this  season.  Our  spring  is  back¬ 
ward  and  only  about  half  our  seed  in  the  ground  at  this  time. 
Too  early  to  make  any  comparison. 

Circleville,  Ohio,  April  27,  1929 — ^0  per  cent  of  usual  acreage. 
New  Oxford,  Pa.,  April  30,  1929 — Normal  crop  lanted;  looking 
good.  Too  early  to  predict  crop. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  April  23,  1929— There  will  be  a  slight  increase 
in  acreage,  owing  to  two  additional  companies  packing  this  year. 
Seeding  is  only  about  60  per  cent  done,  owing  to  late  storms. 

Ogden,  Utah,  April  26,  1929 — Acreage  slightly  more  than  last 
year.  We  have  had  a  backward  spring  and  planting  is  fully  two 
weeks  late.  Peas  are  being  planted,  but  too  early  for  other 
crops. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  23,  1929 — Season  about  three 
weeks  late.  Less  than  50  per  cent  planted.  Weather  cold  and 
raining. 

Wo^  Cross,  Utah,  April  23,  1929 — About  normal  acreage  con¬ 
tracted,  will  probably  run  10  per  cent  more.  Planting  partly  fin¬ 
ished,  wet  weather  and  backward  spring  holding  farmers  from 
early  planting.  Conditions  so  far  are  good. 

Cedar  Grove,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — We  have  just  started  seed¬ 
ing.  About  April  20th  is  the  date  we  normally  start  seeding 
peas.  We  cannot  make  any  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
crop.  Our  acreage  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Colby,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — No  increase  in  acreage  at  any  one 
of  our  factories.  Will  not  start  planting  uuntil  about  May  15th. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929— Planting  began  in  this  section 
on  April  15th,  just  about  an  average  date,  but  ground  tempera¬ 
tures  are  cold  and  there  has  been  unusual  rainfall,  and  generally 
speaking  ground  is  still  very  wet  with  plenty  of  standing  water 
and  occasional  frosts  and  actual  freezing  of  ground,  as  was  the 
case  the  night  of  April  28th.  The  result  is  that  there  are  no  peas 
showing  above  ground,  and,  therefore,  planting  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  there  will  be  no  further  planting  until  the  seed  al¬ 
ready  planted  begins  to  come  up.  No  sweet  peas  are  planted  as 
yet  in  this  section,  but  are  scheduled  to  begin  going  in  the 
ground  this  week  if  the  temperature  warms  up. 

Evansville,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — Planting  has  been  delayed  by 
rains.  Have  about  one-sixth  of  total  seding  in.  Will  be  about 
May  12th  to  14th  before  we  start  planting  lates.  Have  none 
through  the  ground  yet,  as  it  has  been  pretty  cold. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — Normal  acreage.  Soil 
wet  and  cold.  Seed  in  ground  two  weks  and  just  breaking 
ground. 

Markesan,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — Our  acreage  in  this  section  is 
about  the  same  size  as  last  year,  and  so  far  as  the  condition  and 
yield  are  concerned  it  is  too  early  to  tell  anything  about  it.  The 
season  is  backward  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  Our  company  has  just  gotten  nicely  started  into  the  plant¬ 
ing  season.  At  one  of  our  plants  we  have  a  very  few  acres  of 
the  late  variety  planted  on  account  of  the  fields  being  too  wet. 

Cowley,  Wyo.,  April  23,  1929 — Have  only  100  acres  in  ground 
at  present  time.  Heavy  rains  retarding  planting  and  are  now 
two  weeks  late.  Yield  should  be  about  the  same  as  usual  if  we 
have  favorable  weather. 

CORN 

Payette,  Idaho,  April  23,  1929 — Too  early  to  determine  condi¬ 
tion  of  crop.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  why  the  price  of 
futures  should  open  at  cost  price  to  the  canner? 

Rochelle,  Ill.,  April  27,  1929— Expect  to  start  about  May  10  to 
15.  Too  early  to  predict  conditions. 

Easton,  Md.,  April  30,  1929 — Acreage  probably  will  be  de¬ 
creased  approximately  33  1-3  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  present 
market  conditions,  we  feel  it  advisable  to  curtail  acreage,  and 
shall  probably  operate  only  one  of  our  plants. 

Denton,  Md.,  April  26,  1929 — Decrease  of  about  10  per  cent 
over  last  season’s  acreage. 

Perryman,  Md..  April  30,  1929 — We  have  just  begun  to  plant 
shoepeg  com  in  Perryman,  and  will  plant  next  week  in  Kenne- 
dyville,  Kent  county,  Md. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  April  27,  1929 — Acreage  normal.  Not  planted 
yet. 

Westminster,  Md.,  April  30,  1929 — ^There  has  been  very  little 
planted,  owing  to  the  weather  conditions,  which  have  been  wet 
and  cold.  The  acreage  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
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Chapman  Machines 

for 

Canning  Peas 


Complete  Canning 
Equipment 

Berlin  Chapman  Company  make  21 
different  machines  for  canning  peas. 
There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for 
every  operation  in  a  pea  canning  factory. 

If  you  want  an  entire  line  of  pea  ma¬ 
chinery  Berlin  Chapman  has  it.  If  you 
want  one  pea  machine  Berlin  Chapman 
has  it.  No  matter  what  your  canning 
machinery  problem  is  Berlin  Chapman 
has  a  machine  which  solves  the  problem. 
Berlin  Chapman  makes  a  complete  line 
of  machinery  for  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  milk. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Regrader  regrades  all  of  your  peas  and  eliminates 
the  loss  due  to  carrying  over  the  peas  into  the  next  size  larger  screen. 
Peas  are  graded  for  size  over  one  screen,  then  the  next  size  larger  peas 
are  regraded,  thus  accomplishing  a  real  regrade  and  saving  all  the  money 
previously  lost  by  peas  being  carried  over  into  larger  screen. 


Berlin  Chapman  Pea  Blanchers  are  so  constructed  that 
water  is  cleaned  while  machine  is  in  operation  by  special  sludg¬ 
ing  device  as  well  as  special  shimming  device.  Every  part 
of  this  Blancher  is  accessible  both  inside  and  outside  of 
drum.  Note  manhole  on  lower  part  of  end. 


PEA  WASHER 

After  making  both  the  shaker  and  rotary  type  of  pea 
washer  we  discarded  the  shaker  type  as  we  found  the  rot- 
ary  type  of  pea  washer  to  be  far  superior. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


VCANN1NG%#  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  Ji  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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Owatonna,  Minn.,  April  24,  1929 — 1929  acreage  same  as  1928. 
Expect  to  begin  planting  about  May  10th. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  1928.  Too 
early  for  painting. 

East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1929 — No  sowings  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  About  average  acreage  contracted. 

Mexico,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Acreage  will  be  no  larger  than 
last  year. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Will  not  be  planted  be¬ 
fore  the  20th  of  May. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Our  acreage  this  year  will 
be  around  175  acres,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in  1928. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Acreage  about  same  as  1928. 
Circleville,  Ohio,  April  27.  1929 — 70  per  cent  of  usual  acreage. 
New  Oxford,  Pa.,  April  30,  1929 — Acreage  samme  as  last  year. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — Normal  acreage.  No 
planting  as  yet. 

Cowley,  Wyo.,  April  23,  1929 — Will  begin  planting  first  week 
in  May  if  weather  conditions  permit.  Acreage  same  as  last  year. 

TOMATOES 

Lewes,  Del.,  April  27,  1929 — Will  not  pack  any  this  year. 

Easton,  Md.,  April  30,  1929 — Probably  shall  not  contract  for 
any  acreage  this  year,  as  it  is  our  opinion  that  tomatoes  will  be 
jpbtainable  on  the  open  market  during  packing  season  at  or  below 
Contract  prices,, 

Crisfield,  ]!^.,  April  27,  1929 — Our  acreage  will  be  about  same 
as  last  season,  but  not  yet  planted. 

Denton,  Md.,  April  26,  1929 — Acreage  about  same  as  last  sea¬ 
son. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  April  26,  1929 — We  not  about  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  based  on  the  effort  of  seed  sowing,  which  is  as  far  as  we 
can  go  at  this  time. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — We  will  not  pack  at  all.  In 
1928  we  had  60  acres. 

Celina,  Ohio,  April  24,  1929 — We  will  have  a  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage,  due  to  the  remodeling  of  one  of  our  plants. 
Conditions  are  normal. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  April  23,  1929 — About  normal  acreage  con¬ 
tracted.  Owing  to  late  spring,  plants  are  not  doing  well.  Pack 
should  be  about  same  as  1928. 

Ogden,  Utah,  April  23,  1929 — 5  per  cent  increase  in  acreage. 
Woods  Cross,  Utah,  April  23,  1929 — About  10  per  cent  increase 
in  contracted  acreage.  Too  early  to  plant  yet. 

BEANS 

Fort  Morgan,  Col.,  April  23,  1929 — Stringless  Beans:  About 
the  usual  moderate  acreage  will  be  planted  when  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  advanced.  The  high  price  of  seed  will  limit  the 
acreage. 

Lewes,  Del.,  April  27,  1929 — Stringless:  Will  plant  only  50  per 
cent  as  many  this  year  as  last. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  April  27,  1929 — Stringless:  Will  be  20  per  cent 
increase.  About  half  of  the  farmers  praying  the  beetle  won’t 
bother  them.  We  are  afi'aid  t’neir  prayers  will  not  be  answered 
if  they  don’t  prepare  in  time  and  fight  the  beetle. 

Ridgely,  Md.,  April  27,  1929 — Stringless:  Acreage  50  per  cent 
increase.  Not  yet  planted. 

Westminster,  Md.,  April  30,  1929 — Stringless:  We  have  not 
started  the  planting  of  these  as  yet,  and  look  for  about  the  usual 
^mount  of  acreage. 

^  Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  April  26,  1929 — We  planted  about  30  acres 
last  year  and  are  planting  the  same  amount  this  year.  Last 
year’s  yield  was  very  poor.  It  has  been  better  in  the  preceding 
years.  Canned  2,300  cases  in  1928. 

'  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Stringless:  Acreage  same  as 
last  year. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — String  Beans:  Will  not 
be  planted  before  May  20th. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Stringless:  Our  acreage  will 
be  about  160  acres,  which  is  40  acres  more  than  in  1928. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — String  Beans:  Acreage  in¬ 
crease  over  1928  of  15  per  cent. 

New  Oxford,  Pa.,  April  30,  1929 — Normal  acreage  contracted. 
None  planted  as  yet. 

Kaysville,  Utah,  April  23,  1929 — Acreage  about  20  per  cent 
more  than  in  1928.  Planting  not  yet  started. 

Ogden,  Utah,  April  26,  1929 — String  Beans:  Acreage  same  as 
last  year. 

Cowley,  W’yo.,  April  23,  1929 — Will  begin  planting  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Increasing  acreage  100  per  cent  over  last  year. 

BEETS 

Port  Morgan,  Col.,  April  23.  1929 — About  the  usual  number 
will  be  grown  here,  as  the  quality  and  color  have  always  pleased 
the  buyers. 


Springville,  N.  Y.,  April  29,"  1929 — This  year  will  have  around 
50  acres,  which  is  10  acres  more  than  in  1928. 

CABBAGE 

Stevensville,  Mont.,  April  23,  1929 — Acreage  only  normal. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Generally  planted,  that 
is  the  plants  are  set,  in  late  June. 

Celina,  Ohio,  April  24,  1929 — Same  acreage  as  last  year.  Con¬ 
ditions  normal. 

SPINACH 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — No  seed  in  the  ground  yet, 
now  ten  days  later  than  in  1929.  Very  wet.  Acreage  same  as 
1928. 

CUCUMBERS 

Celina,  Ohio,  April  24,  1929 — Acreage  same  as  last  year,  with 
conditions  normal. 

PUMPKIN 

Cowley,  Wyo.,  April  23,  1929 — Will  plant  about  middle  of  May. 
This  is  our  first  year  on  this  item  and  are  seting  out  20  acres. 

FRUITS 

Stevensville,  Mont.,  April  23,  1929 — Cherries:  The  set  on  fruit 
spurs  is  fine  and  all  trees  appear  to  have  wintered  nicely. 

East  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Cherries:  So  far  in 
April  we  have  had  20  days  of  rain.  Rainfall  has  been  above  nor¬ 
mal.  The  buds  are  far  advanced,  and  unless  we  have  a  change  in 
the  weather  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  blossoms,  which  are  about 
ready  to  come  out.  In  fact,  early  sweet  cherries  are  now  in 
blossom.  Within  the  last  week  the  temperature  has  gone  as  low 
as  33.  It  was  36  yesterday  morning  at  3  oclock.  Therefore,  we 
are  very  near  the  danger  point,  and  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
will  tell  the  story,  whether  we  have  a  fruit  crop  or  not. 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Cherries:  Look  like  a  good  set, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions.  Blossoms  are  nearly 
out  and  the  temperature  was  38  last  night. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1929 — Sour  Cherries,  Bartlett 
Pears  and  Apples:  Budded  heavy,  but  may  have  considerable  in¬ 
jury  from  freezing. 

Woods  Cross,  Utah,  April  23,  1929 — Too  early  to  give  any  es¬ 
timate  of  crop. 

Columbus,  Wis.,  April  29,  1929 — There  are  no  fruit  trees  in 
blossom  as  yet,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a 
very  late  season  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable 
seed  in  the  ground. 


Auction  Sale 


May  21,  1929 

11  A.  M. 

Remaining  stock  of  Canning  Machinery 
consisting  o/ — 

Ayars  Tomato  Fillers 
Jeffrey  Peeling  Table 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
Iron  Jacketed  Kettles 
Zastrow  Hydraulic  Cranes 
Steam  Engines 

Double  Acting  Duplex  Pumps 
Roller  Conveyor 
Retorts 
Open  Kettles 
Burt  Labeling  Machines 
Knapp  Labeling  Machine 
Knapp  Boxer  and  other 
Miscellaneous  items. 

Canning  Machinery  Exchange 

Conkling  &  Dillon  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AVARS  FILLER 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


RcmarAiS— Maryland  Packers  Say  ‘‘Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  ‘‘For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Sauerkraut 

By  a.  W.  bitting 

FOREWORD — This  is  the  fifth  monograph  which  we  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Bitting.  We 
have  wanted  them,  for  they  are  different  from  the  usual  type  in  that  all  the  information  available 
concerning  a  product  has  been  brought  together  and  put  in  the  most  useful  form  for  those  engaged 
in  the  canning  industry.  Instead  of  some  glittering  generalities  which  artfully  tell  nothing, 
the  reasons  for  each  step  are  ftilly  set  forth. 


CABBAGE  AND  SAUERKRAUT 

Cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea,  belongs  to  the  large 
family  of  plants  known  as  the  Cruciferae  or  mus- 
BOTANicAL  tards.  It  is  a  slow  growing,  herbace- 
CHARACTERS  qus  biennial,  the  first  season  being 
limited  to  vegetative  growth,  the  second  to  flowering 
and  the  production  of  seed.  It  presents  an  exceedingly 
diverse  appearance  due  to  modifications  which  have 
taken  place  under  the  varying  cultural  conditions  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  degree  of  variation 
probably  being  greater  than  noted  in  any  other  plant: 
In  the  wild  state  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to 
forty  inches,  branched,  the  leaves  few,  more  or  less 
lobed  and  undulated  at  the  edge,  not  very  fleshy,  the 
petioles  varying  in  length,  but  without  the  formation 
of  heads.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems  which  arise 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  the  second  year,  are  small, 
four-parted,  white  or  yellowish,  and  followed  by  a 
rather  long  seed-pod. 

The  variations  are  in  the  direction  of  more  sturdy 
forms  with  distinctly  fleshy  glaucous  leaves;  plants 
with  more  or  less  wrinkled  leaves  without  heads,  as 
kale,  borecole,  and  collards;  headed  forms  where  the 
stem  and  petioles  atrophy  permitting  the  leaves  to 
form  a  more  or  less  compact  head  as  the  small  loose¬ 
headed  summer  varieties  used  as  a  fresh  vegetable; 
wrinkled  or  net-leaved  head  varieties  as  the  Savoy; 
and  the  large  compact  headed  varieties  of  which  the 
Flat  Dutch  is  the  type.  A  further  modification  in  a 
different  direction  is  seen  in  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  or 
plants  having  a  long  stiff  stem  with  many  small  heads 
set  close  around  the  sides  instead  of  one  at  the  top; 
plants  in  which  the  flowering  parts  become  fleshy  and 
coalesce  as  in  cauliflower  and  in  a  much  less  degree  in 
broccoli ;  and  finally  a  type  in  which  the  stem  becomes 
hypertrophic,  for  it  is  claimed  by  some  botanists  that 
the  ruta  baga  turnip  has  the  same  ancestry.  The  usual 
head  type  of  white  cabbage  has  a  short  stem  and  many 
leaves  closely  compacted  into  a  globular  shape,  is  from 
14  to  24  inches  in  height  and  about  the  same  across 
where  the  lower  leaves  are  expanded.  The  color  varies 
from  green  to  a  grayish  green  and  from  almost  no 
bloom  to  a  heavy  bloom  on  the  leaves.  There  are  also 
varieties  varying  from  pinkish  to  red  and  some  dis¬ 
tinctly  purple. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  cultivated  plants 
as  its  use  antedates  written  records.  It  was  well  known 
DOMESTi-  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
CATION  Romans  and  the  earliest  descriptions 
indicate  that  they  had  the  white  or  headed  variety  and 
that  it  must  have  been  domesticated  for  a  long  time  to 
have  undergone  the  modifications  then  noted  when  one 
compares  it  with  the  wild  type.  It  is  native  to  many 


parts  of  Europe  especially  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
British  Isles;  found  growing  among  rock,  on  chalk 
cliffs,  in  the  open,  and  although  classed  as  a  fairly 
hardy  plant,  it  is  easily  injured  by  frost  when  young. 
The  white  or  head  type  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere 
in  a  temperate  climate,  but  responds  best  in  a  compar¬ 
atively  cool  moist  region  as  in  northern  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  and  the  British  Isles 
in  Europe,  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  north  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  in  this  country.  It  has  also 
been  found  to  do  well  in  the  high  altitudes  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  near  the  Gulf  coast  during  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  year.  In  the  process  of  domesti¬ 
cation  it  has  acquired  new  habits  and  now  thrives  best 
on  a  rich  soil,  one  which  is  moist  but  not  wet. 

The  use  of  cabbage  as  a  cultivated  vegetable  in 
northern  Europe  is  attributed  to  the  Romans,  the 
headed  variety  being  introduced  by  them  after  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  later  becoming  impor¬ 
tant  article  in  the  diet.  The  assertion  so  often  made 
that  cabbage,  and  particularly  in  the  form  of  kraut,  is 
of  Germanic  origin,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  sustained, 
for  those  people  were  barbarians  with  nomadic  habits 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  cultivated  plant  for  food  they  must  have  learned 
of  its  use.  Even  Attila,  four  hundred  years  later,  had 
not  learned  the  use  of  bread.  In  fact,  the  only  food 
which  seems  to  have  been  obtained  from  that  source  is 
butter.  The  cultivated  form  of  cabbage  in  England  was 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
scarcely  known  in  Scotland  until  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  grown  in  Belgium  for  at 
least  four  hundred  years  according  to  some  writers  and 
by  others  it  is  considered  of  recent  origin.  The  singu¬ 
lar  thing  is  that  if  it  be  so  old  that  it  was  not  described 
by  the  early  botanists  nor  was  the  term  used  until 
1818.  Cauliflower  seems  to  have  come  from  Italy  about 
1600  and  the  Broccoli  from  the  same  source  a  century 
later,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  much  earlier 
these  varieties  may  have  originated  or  been  in  use. 

Cabbage  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
earliest  settlers  and  gained  an  immediate  and  perma¬ 
nent  place  with  the  Dutch  about  New  York  City  and  on 
Long  Island. 

The  importance  of  the  vegetable  both  abroad  and 
here  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  more  than  500  varieties 
have  been  listed  by  seedsmen.  It  is  grown  in  kitchen 
and  market  gardens  over  the  entire  country  and  in 
large  tracts  in  the  South  to  supply  the  winter  and 
spring  markets,  and  in  the  North,  especially  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  for  kraut. 
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As  might  be  expected,  this  plant  has  become  so  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated  that  it  responds  promptly  to  culti¬ 
vation  and  in  proportion  to  the  care  given  to  it.  It  will 
not  make  returns  on  poor  land  with  little  cultivation, 
but  may  yield  from  10  to  20  tons  of  heads  per  acre  on 
rich  soil  under  proper  tillage  in  the  sections  suitable 
for  its  growth.  It  does  not  differ  from  other  garden 
vegetables  or  require  special  treatment  and  thus  it  is 
easily  grown  by  any  good  gardener  or  farmer.  It  is 
subject  to  both  plant  disease  and  insect  attacks,  and 
these  have  been  given  study  by  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  states  where  the  production  is  of  importance. 
Strains  have  been  developed  with  considerably  in¬ 
creased  resistance  to  certain  diseases,  especially  root 
rot,  and  other  measures  found  to  reduce  the  hazards 
of  production. 

Domestic  cabbage  culture  has  been  differentiated 
along  two  lines,  one  in  the  development  of  small  quick- 

DOMESTic  maturing  heads  to  be  used  as  a  fresh 

CULTURE  market  vegetable  during  the  growing 
season  and  for  shipment  from  Southern  fields  to  the 
Northern  markets  during  the  winter  ;  the  other  in  the 
production  of  the  slow-maturing  varieties  for  the  fall 
and  for  winter  storage,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
sauerkraut.  The  early  garden  varieties  are  not  well 
suited  for  this  conserve,  the  waste  is  too  large  and  the 
quality  is  poor  or  only  fair. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes  or  beds  where  they  can 
be  protected  and  when  the  young  plants  have  a  couple 
of  leaves,  they  are  reset  two  inches  or  more  apart  and 
kept  until  they  are  ready  to  be  set  in  the  fields,  at 
which  time  they  should  be  stocky  and  about  four  or 
five  inches  in  height.  If  intended  for  kraut,  they  are 
planted  from  18  to  24  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  cultivated  to  keep  the  soil  friable  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  weeds.  Very  early  plantings  begin 
to  mature  the  latter  part  of  August  or  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  better  stock  begins  to  come  on  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  or  early  in  October.  The  early  stock  is 
soft  and  the  fiavor  sharp  or  rather  acrid  instead  of 
being  inclined  to  be  mellow.  The  varieties  most  used 
for  kraut  are  the  Hollander,  Wisconsin  Hollander, 
Brunswick,  All  Seasons,  Copenhagen,  All  Head  Early, 
Flat  Dutch,  and  Glory.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  con¬ 
siderably,  the  average  for  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  In¬ 
diana  is  about  10  tons,  with  a  maximum  of  25  tons 
upon  highly  cultivated  land  and  with  favorable  con¬ 
ditions. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  edible  and  has  been 
so  used,  but  of  late  it  is  the  custom  to  use  only  the  inner 
leaves  or  the  portion  which  has  been 
UTILITY  blanched  by  the  outer  green  leaves, 
that  is  tender  and  sweet,  with  a  mild  flavor.  The  outer 
leaves  are  rather  coarse  and  rough,  somewhat  astrin¬ 
gent  and  with  a  strong  flavor,  but  accredited  with  a 
higher  food  value  than  the  inner  leaves. 

This  vegetable  has  always  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
dietary,  as  an  adjunct  to  make  other  foods  more  agree¬ 
able  and  digestible  rather  than  for  exceptional  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  its  own.  Cato,  in  his  manuscript  De  re 
rustica,  written  about  200  B.  C.,  lauds  it  as  the  most 
important  vegetable  the  Romans  have  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  this  probably  expressed  the  popular  estimate 
at  the  time,  as  it  was  promptly  introduced  wherever 
they  made  conquests.  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  food, 
it  was  believed  to  have  uncommon  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  for  use  in  many  illnesses  both  when  taken  suitably 
prepared  and  as  an  external  application  for  localized 
ailments.  Among  other  things  Cato  states :  “Cabbage 


favors  digestion  and  dissipates  drunkenness.  If  at  a 
repast  you  wish  to  drink  copiously  and  eat  with  appe¬ 
tite,  eat  previously  raw  cabbage  preserved  in  vinegar, 
and  as  much  as  you  like.  Eat  it  again  after  the  repast. 
It  cures  melancholy;  it  expels  everything;  it  heals 
everything !”  In  fact,  during  a  period  beginning  about 
200  B.  C.  and  continuing  until  about  450  A.  D.,  it  was 
the  principal  plant  used  in  the  Roman  empire  for  the 
treatment  of  disease,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts. 
It  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  one  of  the  best  anti¬ 
scorbutics,  as  well  as  valuable  as  a  vegetable  for  use  in 
Northern  Europe  during  the  long  winters  and  also  on 
board  sailing  vessels  when  on  cruises.  This  peculiar 
property  is  also  present  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  fer¬ 
mented  product,  sauerkraut,  which  doubtless  accounts 
in  some  measure  for  the  popularity  of  the  dish  among 
some  people.  Captain  Cook,  the  English  navigator  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  signally  honored  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  protected  the  health  of  his  crew 
on  his  long  voyage  of  exploration,  and  he  ascribed  their 
good  condition  to  the  liberal  use  of  that  conserve.  Re¬ 
cent  investigations  upon  dietetics  show  this  vegetable 
to  be  unusually  rich  in  vitamins,  especially  the  anti¬ 
scorbutic  vitamin,  and  thus  accounts  for  its  value,  even 
though  it  be  90  per  cent  water.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  get  the  impression  from  the  foregoing  that  cabbage 
is  strictly  a  utilitarian  vegetable  suitable  only  to  labor¬ 
ers  and  those  of  robust  habits,  for  history  also  records 
that  it  has  shared  with  more  dainty  dishes  at  wedding 
feasts  of  princes  and  princesses.  The  “up-to-the-min- 
ute”  advertising  expert  can  find  ample  material  for 
making  any  claims  without  drawing  upon  his  own 
imagination. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
given  out  some  figures  upon  domestic  production  of 
cabbage  for  the  market  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
sauerkraut  which  are  recognized  as  being  only  approx¬ 
imate,  as  many  small  growers  and  small  manufactur¬ 
ers  fail  to  make  returns.  The  total  cabbage  used  by  the 
larger  kraut  makers  in  1927  was  163,000  tons,  upon 
which  basis  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  total 
for  that  purpose  exceeded  200,000  tons.  If  one-eighth 
of  the  crop  were  used  for  kraut,  which  is  believed  to  be 
near  the  actual  proportion,  the  total  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  1,600,000  tons.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
cabbage  and  kraut  have  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
domestic  commerce.  The  principal  kraut  producing 
sections  are  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  The  largest  single 
firm  is  in  New  York  State,  and  is  said  to  pack  55,000 
barrels  annually.  It  will  be  the  principal  objective  in 
this*  paper  to  trace  the  origin  and  to  review  some  of 
the  factors  which  influence  the  quality  and  yield  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  this  conserve  and  to  take 
up  only  very  briefly  the  canning  of  the  fresh  products. 

The  term  sauerkraut  is  originally  German;  Angli¬ 
cized;  also  abbreviated  to  kraut;  French,  choucroute. 

The  earliest  references  which  we  have 

SAUERKRAUT  ^  preparation  of 

cabbage  in  which  these  terms  are  used  are  quoted  by 
Charles  Gerard  in  UAncienne  Alsace  a  Table,  1877. 
One  of  his  citations  from  M.  Dietrich,  Legends  et 
chroniques  alsaciennes,  p.  177,  is  that  at  a  wedding 
feast  celebrated  at  Ribeauville,  November  6,  1543, 
Choucroute  omee  de  foie  (Sauerkraut  garnished  with 
liver)  was  a  part  of  the  second  course.  Surely  a  good 
introduction  into  society.  Another  of  his  citations  is 
to  the  effect:  “I  observe  that  the  Kreuterhuch  of  Jerome 
Bock,  republished  at  Strasbourg  in  1577,  by  Dr.  Mel- 
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chior  Sebizius,  says  sourcrout  is  a  thing  included  for  a 
long  time  in  the  domains  of  common  food.” 

Sauerkraut  is  defined  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  as 
follows :  “Sauerkraut,  sourcrout.  A  popular  article  of 
of  diet  in  Germany,  consisting  of  cabbage  which  has 
undergone  an  acid  fermentation.”  1617.  Moryson.  Itin. 
Ill,  II,  iii,  83.  They  use  to  serve  in  sower  crawt  or  cab¬ 
bage  upon  a  voide  circle  of  carved  iron.  1633.  Hart. 
Diet  of  Diseased.  They  pickle  it  (cabbage)  up  in  all 
high  Germany,  with  salt  and  barberries,  and  so  keepe 
all  the  yeare,  being  commonly  the  first  dish  you  have 
served  in  at  table,  which  they  call  their  sawerkraut.” 

Webster :  “Sauerkraut.  Cabbage  cut  fine  and  allowed 
to  ferment  in  a  brine  made  of  its  own  juice  and  salt.” 

Standard:  “Sauerkraut.  A  German  preparation  of 
cabbage,  made  by  cutting  it  fine,  salting,  ramming 
down  tightly  in  a  cask  and  allowing  it  to  ferment  un¬ 
der  pressure.” 

Century :  “Sauerkraut.  A  favorite  German  dish  con¬ 
sisting  of  cabbage  cut  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  with 
alternate  layers  of  salt,  and  suffered  to  ferment  until 
it  becomes  sour.” 

International  Encyclopedia:  “A  preparation  of  the 
common  white  cabbage,  well  known  and  in  extensive 
use  in  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe,  where  it 
supplies  during  the  winter  the  place  of  fresh  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  cabbages  are  gathered  when  they  have  form¬ 
ed  firm  white  hearts,  and  then  carefully  trimmed,  are 
sliced  into  thin  shreds;  are  placed  in  a  succession  of 
thin  layers  in  a  large  tank,  each  layer  being  sprinkled 
with  fine  salt,  to  which  some  add  juniper  berries, 
cumin  seed,  caraway  seed  and  other  condiments.  The 
top  is  then  covered  and  heavy  weights  placed  thereon 
so  as  to  press  the  cabbage  down  firmly,  but  gently; 
after  a  time  fermentation  begins  and  when  a  sour 
smell  arises  from  the  tank,  it  should  be  kept  cool.  It  is 
generally  eaten  boiled,  in  the  same  way  as  fresh  cab¬ 
bage.” 

The  definition  as  formulated  in  a  regulation  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  as  follows :  “Sauerkraut  is 
the  clean,  sound  product,  of  characteristic  flavor,  ob¬ 
tained  by  full  fermentation,  chiefly  lactic,  of  properly 
prepared  and  shredded  cabbage  in  the  presence  of  not 
less  than  two  per  cent  (2%)  nor  more  than  three  per 
cent  (3%)  of  salt.  It  contains,  upon  completion  of  the 
fermentation,  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
(1.5%)  of  acid,  expressed  as  lactic  acid.  Sauerkraut 
which  has  been  rebrined  in  the  process  of  canning  or 
repacking  contains  not  less  than  one  per  cent  ^%) 
of  acid,  expressed  as  lactic  acid.” 

Sauerkraut  is  literally  acid  or  sour  cabbage  and  has 
a  very  ancient  origin  measured  by  standards  of  time 
FORERUNNERS  US  applied  to  food  preparation  and  the 
OF  SAUERKRAUT  culinary  art.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
a  very  different  preparation  from  that  at  present.  The 
earliest  forerunner  of  sauerkraut  consisted  of  fresh 
cabbage  leaves  dressed  with  verjuice,  sour  wine,  or 
vinegar.  This  was  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  the 
same  style  of  preparation  was  used  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  afterward  before  any  other  was  invented  and 
still  persists  in  the  slightly  modified  form  as  slaw.  The 
preparation  was  popular  and  its  virtues  highly  ex¬ 
tolled.  It  had  to  be  used  soon  after  preparation  and 
was  in  reality  a  salad. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  evolution  was  to 
break  or  cut  the  heads  into  pieces,  as  quarters,  pack 
them  close  together  in  casks  or  other  suitable  vessels 


and  cover  with  verjuice,  sour  wine,  or  vinegar.  In  this 
case  the  cabbage  was  not  used  at  once,  but  could  be 
kept  for  some  time  and  such  portion  removed  from  the 
container  as  needed.  It  is  not  known  whether  this 
method  of  preparation  inhibited  fermentation  or  not, 
but  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  it  did  not,  though  it 
may  have  delayed  or  changed  the  character  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation,  for  the  succeeding  step  consisted  in  adding 
salt  to  the  verjuice,  wine,  or  vinegar  used  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  amount  of  salt  was  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  cabbage  had  to  be  soaked  before  it 
could  be  used.  Salt  gradually  replaced  the  sour  liquid, 
first  in  excess  and  later  gradually  in  lesser  quantity, 
with  the  attendant  spontaneous  fermentation  of  the 
cabbage  which  gives  the  acid  flavor.  It  is  not  known 
ju.st  when  this  stage  of  the  preparation  or  that  of  cut¬ 
ting  into  fine  shreds  was  reached,  as  there  is  a  period 
in  which  the  history  of  the  culinary  art  is  very  imper¬ 
fect.  It  was  probably  in  the  fifteenth  or  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Neither  is  it  known  to 
a  certainty  by  whom  this  was  accomplished.  It  is  most 
often  attributed  to  the  Germans,  due  no  doubt  to  their 
great  fondness  for  the  dish  and  its  general  use  there 
rather  than  from  historical  evidence.  The  orthography 
of  the  term  is  also  suggestive  of  this,  but  according  to 
one  of  their  philologists,  the  term  is  of  Latin  ancestry 
and  connects  the  art  with  another  somewhat  similar 
food  preparation,  the  composting  of  olives  in  salt. 
Some  German  writers  ascribe  to  it  a  Slavish  origin, 
and  still  others  are  equally  certain  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  Chinese.  What  seems  most  probable  is  that 
the  modern  preparation  of  sauerkraut  is  an  Alsatian 
invention.  The  people  of  that  province  have  been  the 
most  persistent  in  all  Europe  in  refusing  to  be  oblit¬ 
erated  by  Roman  and  German  invasions  or  domestic 
wars  and  in  maintaining  their  customs  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  They  have  had  cabbage  for  centuries  and  all  the 
known  methods  of  its  preparation  from  a  dressing  with 
verjuice  to  composting  in  wine  or  vinegar,  and  still 
later  by  preserving  the  broken  heads  with  salt.  Stras¬ 
bourg  and  that  vicinity  have  been  noted  as  the  home 
of  the  finest  sauerkraut  since  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  product.  But  whatever  the  origin  may  have  been, 
it  has  became  the  national  dish  with  the  Germans. 

Le  Thresor  de  Sante,  published  in  1607,  gives  what 
seems  to  be  a  description  of  the  preparation  of  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  style  of  sauer¬ 
kraut.  “The  Germans,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
winter,  cut  them  (the  cabbages),  loosen  them,  make 
layers  of  them  in  a  tub  with  salt,  juniper  berries,  spice, 
barberry,  root  of  pepper,  consequently  one  layer  of 
cabbage,  and  the  other  of  these  ingredients.  Each  layer 
is  pressed  hard  for  the  better  connection  and  union. 

Another  way  to  keep  them,  boil  them  a  short  time  in 
water,  tearing  them  apart,  holding  them  preserved  in 
vinegar,  salt,  pepper  and  barberry.  These  are  eaten 
uncooked  by  the  way  of  salad  with  olive  oil,  during  the 
winter.” 

Here  are  two  stages  in  the  preparation  associated 
with  a  definite  time. 

The  most  learned  writer  upon  foods  at  that  period 
was  Olivier  de  Serres,  who  does  not  specifically  men¬ 
tion  choucroute,  but  in  his  Le  Theatre  d’ Agriculture  is 
the  following  from  the  sixth  edition,  1617. 

“Likewise  there  should  be  for  salad  during  the  win¬ 
ter  head  cabbage  and  head  lettuce,  held  white  and 
firm  in  vinegar.  Their  green  leaves,  removed  first,  the 
hard  white  heads  remain;  the  cabbages  are  cut  in 
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Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coating 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis^ 

Indiana 


'  Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUE-SELLS  ANDERSONBARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Improved  Brush  Finisher 


This  Machine  is  endorsed  by  the  pumpkin  packer,  soup 
maker,  as  well  as  the  canner  of  chili  con  came,  for,  with 
the  use  of  brushes,  the  product  to  be  finished  is  thorough¬ 
ly  brushed  through  the  screen.  This  appliance  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  in  the  main  is  the  canner’s  choice  for  a 
general  purpose  finisher. 


IMPROVED 
BRUSH  FINISHER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHlLl-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


Del  Monte 


•“for  faster  turnover 
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quarters,  the  lettuce  only  in  half  for  large  heads,  the 
small  ones  are  left  whole ;  in  this  way  the  vinegar  pene¬ 
trates  and  conserves  them. 

Another  way  to  conserve  cabbage  heads  for  a  long 
time,  but  to  be  eaten  in  potage,  not  in  salad  like  the 
preceding :  They  are  held  entire  for  a  year.  A  kettle 
full  of  fresh  water  is  put  on  the  fire ;  when  the  water 
boils,  the  cabbage  despoiled  of  its  green  leaves,  that  is 
only  the  white  head,  is  plunged  into  the  boiling  water, 
then  removed  at  once,  is  put  into  a  large  barrel  or  tun 
having  one  end  broken  in,  with  wine  and  water  in 
equal  amounts,  also  some  ordinary  yeast  paste  and 
some  salt  to  preserve  from  corruption.  As  the  heated 
cabbages  are  taken  from  the  boiling  water,  they  are 
arranged  without  bruising,  from  where  they  are  drawn 
as  needed.  So  as  to  keep  them  clean,  the  top  is  kept  on 
the  tun.” 

The  general  procedure  in  the  making  of  sauerkraut 
is  to  use  cabbage  with  white,  firm,  compact  heads,  of 

PRESENT  DAY  the  Flat  Dutch  type,  when  fully  ma- 

PROCEDURE  tured  as  the  early  varieties  and  those 
which  are  immature  are  almost  certain  to  produce  a 
product  that  is  poor  in  flavor,  texture  and  appearance. 
The  purple  and  red  cabbages  can  be  used  as  far  as 
making  an  edible  product  is  concerned,  but  the  color 
is  objectionable.  It  naturally  follows  that  little  sauer¬ 
kraut  is  made  before  the  first  of  September,  after 
which  manufacture  continues  until  into  December  in 
the  Northern  producing  section. 

The  cabbage  is  harvested  by  cutting  the  heads  from 
the  stem  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  spade,  but  leaving  a 
sufficient  number  of  green  leaves  attached  to  afford 
protection.  They  are  pitched  on  wagons  provided  with 
wide  open  racks  or  beds,  the  handling  being  done  by 
hand  or  by  means  of  wooden  forks.  This  style  of  fork 
has  displaced  that  with  steel  tines  for  the  reason  that 
the  latter  are  frequently  used  in  a  manner  to  puncture 
the  head  and  thus  introduce  infection  and  subsequent 
rotting. 

If  the  heads  be  small,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  plant 
is  left  in  the  field,  whereas  if  they  be  large,  only  25  to 
30  per  cent  will  be  left. 

The  cabbage  is  not  hauled  directly  from  the  field  to 
the  preparation  room  in  the  factory,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  canning  operations,  but  the  heads  are  held  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  wilt  slightly,  which  may  be  as  short 
as  two  or  three  days  at  a  fairly  warm,  dry  period  or 
as  many  weeks  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  cold  and 
the  heads  be  left  outside.  In  some  respects  this  delay 
is  advantageous,  as  it  makes  harvesting  easier  and  the 
factory  operations  steadier  with  a  smaller  crew. 

A  sauerkraut  factory  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  connected  with  the  food  in- 
THE  dustry,  requiring  only  a  plain  substan- 

FACTORv  tial  building  in  which  to  house  the  fer¬ 
mentation  tanks,  provide  room  for  wilting  the  cabbage, 
coring,  trimming,  cutting  and  distributing  it,  and  also 
clean  yards  or  sheds  for  receiving  and  holding  the 
wagon  loads  of  heads.  The  mechanical  equipment  is 
equally  simple,  a  number  of  fermentation  tanks  or 
vats,  preferably  of  wood,  belt  conveyors  to  carry  the 
cabbage  from  the  outside  or  from  the  wilting  bins  to 
the  trimming  tables,  to  the  cutters,  and  finally  to  the 
tanks,  or  this  latter  may  be  done  in  push  carts.  The 
coring  and  cutting  machines  are  the  only  ones  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  are  neither  large 
nor  complicated.  The  fact  that  such  simple  equipment 
suffices  and  that  the  process  is  one  of  fermentation  has 
its  own  drawback  in  that  it  does  not  create  a  proper 


sense  of  the  care  needed  to  produce  the  best  product. 
The  operators,  however,  are  learning  that  the  so-called 
secondary  equipment,  that  is,  cement  floors  pitched  for 
quick  drainage,  and  ample  distribution  of  water  and 
steam  for  washing  everything  has  acquired  a  new 
meaning,  as  important  as  the  absolutely  essential.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  commonly  accepted  dictum  that  com¬ 
mercial  preparations  are  subject  to  more  rigid  require¬ 
ments  than  the  home  productions.  The  building  needs 
to  be  well  lighted,  to  be  closed  and  divided  for  heating 
when  necessary,  and  in  general  comply  with  the  sani¬ 
tary  requirements  of  food  producing  establishments. 
The  size  is  regulated  wholly  by  the  volume  which  must 
be  handled  within  a  given  time  and  the  height  dictated 
by  the  convenience  in  distribution  of  the  product  in  the 
plant.  There  are  no  standard  units  of  equipment,  but 
each  manufacturer  selects  that  which  appeals  to  him 
as  best  suited  to  his  conditions.  These  details  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  various  operations. 
If  canning  be  done,  and  that  is  the  preferable  method 
of  conservation,  then  additional  space  will  be  needed 
for  that  operation. 

The  procedure  in  handling  the  cabbage  varies  in 
some  details  at  the  different  plants,  but  these  are  of 
RECEIVING  THE  miuor  importance.  The  delivery  of  the 
CABBAGE  cabbage  may  be  directly  into  the 

sweating  bins,  especially  during  the  season  when  op¬ 
erations  are  not  being  rushed,  and  thus  avoid  a  second 
handling,  or  as  more  frequently  happens,  may  be 
piled  in  long  rows  in  the  yards  or  spread  on  floors  in 
sheds.  The  harvesting  is  regulated  in  part  by  the 
weather  rather  than  by  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
factory,  and  huge  stacks  accumulate  to  be  drawn  upon 
in  accordance  with  the  suitability  for  cutting.  The 
weather  also  determines  in  a  measure  the  speed  with 
which  the  heads  can  be  prepared  for  cutting.  The  rows 
are  piled  over  A-shaped  frames  made  from  24  to  30 
inches  in  height  and  of  equal  width  at  the  bottom.  The 
depth  of  the  heads  over  the  frame  is  not  permitted  to 
exceed  two  feet.  The  frame  serves  for  ventilation  so 
as  to  prevent  irregular  wilting.  In  the  case  of  piling 
on  shed  floors  which  are  above  the  ground,  the  heads 
may  be  spread  uniformly  to  a  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet. 


The  cabbage  is  allowed  to  remain  in  these  piles  until 
the  outer  leaves  show  wilting,  and  are  then  ready  for 
cutting.  In  Germany  it  is  customary  to 
WILTING  cover  the  piles  with  a  light  layer  of 
straw  so  that  the  heating  will  proceed  uniformly  in 
the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  heads,  and  also  for  hav¬ 
ing  an  even  temperature  in  the  cabbage  when  cutting. 
This  last  factor,  the  equalization  of  temperature  in  the 
heads,  is  probably  the  more  important  and  one  that 
might  be  adopted  here  with  profit.  Some  manufactur¬ 
ers  prefer  that  all  cabbage  should  go  through  the  wilt¬ 
ing  bins  so  that  the  process  may  be  better  controlled 
and  not  depend  upon  that  taking  place  in  the  yards  and 
especially  late  in  the  season. 

The  receiving  or  wilting  bins  are  arranged  along  an 
outer  wall  of  the  factory  to  receive  the  heads  directly 
from  the  wagon.  The  bottom  is  given  an  incline  to  di¬ 
rect  the  heads  toward  the  inside,  cross  partitions  being 
placed  at  intervals  to  keep  the  different  lots  sepa¬ 
rated.  Provision  is  generally  made  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  heat,  depending  upon  how  cold  the  heads 
may  be  or  their  condition  as  to  freshness. 

The  object  of  wilting  cabbage  is  to  prepare  it  for 
cutting.  If  the  cabbage  be  cut  immediately  after  har¬ 
vesting,  a  considerable  part  of  the  shreds  will  be  so 
crisp  as  to  break  in  the  cutter  or  will  break  in  filling 
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into  the  vats.  A  slightly  wilted  cabbage  will  cut  finer 
and  longer  shreds  than  the  un wilted,  and  these  will 
hold  together  throughout  the  entire  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  This  preliminary  step  is  described  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  clearly  stated  in  an  unsigned  article  upon  sauer¬ 
kraut  published  in  French  sixty  years  ago.  P.  Joigneau 
also  in  his  Les  Chou  (1873),  quotes  a  Belgian  to  the 
effect  that  they  allowed  the  cabbage  to  wilt  for  eight 
days  before  cutting.  Furthermore,  it  is  indicated  that 
the  practice  was  not  new  at  that  time,  thus  disproving 
the  current  statement  that  it  is  a  recent  step  in  manu¬ 
facture  made  necessary  by  the  rotary  disk  type  of 
cutter.  P.  Albert  in  his  Manuel  Complete  d’Economic 
Doinestique  (1822),  states  that  the  cabbage  was  cut 
fresh,  then  allowed  to  stand  from  12  to  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  packing,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  earlier  vari¬ 
ation  with  a  somewhat  similar  object. 


Ck>ntinaed  Next  Week. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  PICKLES,  SAUCES  AND 
SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Value  of  the  1927  Foreign  Trade  in  These  Products  Ap¬ 
proximately  $3,200,000 — Experts  Make  Up  64.5  Per 
Cent  of  Total — The  Leading  Markets  Analyzed. 

By  James  R.  Scully,  Foodstuffs  Division. 


{jContinued  from  issue  of  April  22nd.) 


South  African  Pickles  and  Condiment  Market 
Led  by  United  Kingdom 

United  States  exports  of  pickles,  ketchup  and  tomato 
sauces  to  South  Africa  during  1927  were  sufficient  to 
place  that  country  in  seventh  and  eighth  places,  respec¬ 
tively,  among  the  10  largest  importing  countries  for 
those  products  from  the  United  States.  Although  this 
country  ranks  second  as  a  supplier  of  pickles  to  South 
Africa,  its  share  of  the  business  is  relatively  small, 
compared  with  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1927  imports  of  pickles  into  South  Africa  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  376,000  pounds, 
while  shipments  from  this  country  to  South  Africa 
totaled  only  46,000  pounds.  American  pickles  are  pop¬ 
ular  in  South  Africa  for  their  recognized  quality,  but 
are  hindered  by  an  unfavorable  price  differential.  Brit¬ 
ish  pickles  sold  in  10-ounce  bottles,  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  sizes,  are  quoted  at  about  6  cents  cheaper  in  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  than  similar  American  packs. 

South  Africa  ranks  immediately  below  the  10  most 
important  canning  countries  for  sauces  and  relishes 
from  the  United  States  in  1927.  The  practice  of  serv¬ 
ing  salads  has  not  become  popular  in  that  country, 
thereby  eliminating  the  principal  use  for  mayonnaise 
and  salad  dressings.  Until  the  custom  of  serving  light 
midday  meals  accompanied  by  salads  becomes  more 
prevalent,  an  important  increase  in  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  of  sauces  and  relishes  to  South  Africa  are  not  to 
be  expected. 

United  Kingdom  a  Poor  Market  for  Pickles — Good  for 
Ketchup  and  Other  Tomato  Sauces 

The  United  Kingdom,  generally  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  markets  for  foodstuffs  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture,  is  not  a  large  purchaser  of  pickles  from  the  United 
States,  ranking  just  outside  of  the  ten  most  important 
consuming  countries  in  1927.  This  is  believed  to  be  ac¬ 


counted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  British  people 
have  expressed  a  preference  for  pickles  and  relishes  of 
a  sweeter  flavor,  such  as  pickled  onions,  pickled  walnuts 
and  chutney,  all  of  which  are  manufactured  locally. 
Further,  the  climate  of  England  is  believed  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  such  agricultural  products  as 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  types  of  pickles. 

As  a  market  for  ketchup  and  other  tomato  sauces  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  our  leading  customer  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  these  products  are  continuing  to 
gain  favor,  especially  in  the  British  household.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  ketchup  and  other  flavoring  com¬ 
pounds  made  from  tomatoes  is  still  relatively  small, 
however,  when  compared  with  the  wide  use  of  these 
products  in  this  country.  Ketchup  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  product  of  American  origin,  and  it  is  felt 
that  as  soon  as  it  becomes  better  known  in  important 
foodstuffs  markets  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
possibilities  for  increasing  export  trade  in  the  product 
will  be  much  enhanced. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  third  most  important 
customer  for  mayonnaise,  salad  dressings  and  similar 
sauces  and  relishes  during  1927.  The  manufacture  of 
homemade  salad  dressings  and  the  use  of  plain  cream 
and  whipped  dressings  on  salads  has  hindered  a  more 
rapid  development  of  trade  in  the  above  products  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  relatively  important  markets  for  pickles  of 
American  manufacture  are  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
ranking  ninth  and  tenth,  respectively,  among  the  ten 
most  important  consuming  countries  for  exports  of 
that  product  from  the  United  States  in  1927.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  both  countries  have  shown  a  gradual  increase 
in  recent  years,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  increase  may 
continue  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  pace  to  overcome  the 
leads  now  held  by  some  of  the  larger  consuming  coun¬ 
tries.  United  States  exports  of  ketchup  and  tomato 
sauce  to  Colombia  during  1927  were  sufficiently  large 
to  place  that  country  ninth  on  the  list  of  importers  of 
the  American  products,  followed  by  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  leaving  Venezuela  just  outside  the  group  of 
the  ten  leading  consumers.  Venezuela  ranked  fifth  in 
importance  in  1927,  however,  as  a  market  for  United 
States  exports  of  other  sauces  than  tomato  sauce  and 
relishes. 

Imported  Pickles  and  Sauces  Enter  Class  Markets 
Which  Cannot  Be  Penetrated  by  American  Products 

Imports  of  pickles  and  sauces  into  the  United  States 
are  relatively  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  do¬ 
mestic  production.  The  volume  of  the  trade  shows  no 
large  increases  or  decreases,  fluctuating  during  the  past 
four  years  between  10,000,000  and  14,000,000  pounds. 
Although  domestic  production  is  nearing  the  point  of 
self-sufficiency,  it  is  felt  that  the  importation  of  pickles 
and  sauces  will  not  greatly  decrease  from  its  present 
volume,  since  the  foreign  products  appeal  to  a  certain 
trade  in  this  country  which  will  not  accept  the  Ameri¬ 
can  products  as  substitutes. 

Over  95  per  cent  of  the  pickles  imported  into  this 
country  come  from  five  countries,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  Japan,  named  in 
their  order  of  importance  as  shippers  of  the  product. 
Imported  pickles  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  com¬ 
prised,  for  the  greater  part,  of  fancy  mixed  pickles, 
pickled  vegetables,  pickled  walnuts  and  chutney.  Most 
of  the  pickles  imported  from  Canada  are  probably  sim¬ 
ilar  in  type  to  the  American  pickled  cucumber.  Im- 
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CAMCRON  CAN  MACH 


A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 

AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1 1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


The  Souder  Continuous  Cooker 


The  first  Cookers  are  still 
running.  Patented  1916  with 
thirty  claims  granted. 

Made  durable  out  of  the  best 
steel. 

Cans  roll  gently,  continuously 
while  in  cooker. 

No  water  to  get  dirty  and  soil 


Maximum  quality  at  mini¬ 
mum  price. 

Costs  less  to  operate. 

Takes  up  less  floor  space. 
Has  steam  control. 

If  not  satisfactory,  can  be 
returned  and  money  refun¬ 
ded  as  per  our  contract. 


Handles  No.  2*s,  2^*8  and  3*s  without  change 

Do  not  fail  to  know  more  about  the  Souder  Cooker  before  buying  for 
1929.  Let  us  send  you  our  new  catalogue.  Write  at  once. 


Manufacturer.  CoTitinuous  Cookefs,  CoolcYS,  Can  Straighteners,  Filling  Tables,  Monel  Crushers 

THE  SOUDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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ported  pickles  from  Italy  and  Japan  are  distinctly  na¬ 
tive  in  character  and  are  distributed  almost  exclusively 
to  native  colonies  in  the  United  States,  or  to  native  of¬ 
ficers  or  travelers  temporarily  domiciled  in  this  country. 

Large  imports  of  shoyu  sauce  from  Japan,  which  is 
used  as  a  base  for  sauces  of  American  manufacture  of 
the  Worcestershire  type,  and  the  sizable  trade  in  sauces 
of  Indian  origin  transhipped  at  Hong  Kong  or  imported 
direct  from  British  India,  account  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  unusually  large  import  trade  in  sauces  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  in  pickles.  Sauces  received  from  Italy 
are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  derivatives  of  tomato 
products,  while  French  sauces  entering  this  country  are 
believed  to  be  the  mint  varieties  used  for  seasoning 
meats.  Imported  sauces  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
principally  Worcestershire  types,  for  which  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  steady  market. 

Outlook  for  the  Trade 

Radical  changes  in  the  volume  of  trade  in  pickles, 
sauces  and  relishes  in  the  near  future  are  not  expected. 
Purchases  by  certain  Latin  American  countries  will 
probably  continue  to  show  some  increase.  In  the  Orient 
the  market  for  these  products  is  expected  to  continue 
normal,  since  they  are  consumed  principally  by  Euro¬ 
peans  whose  earning  power  is  sufficiently  large  and  gen¬ 
erally  constant  to  insure  continued  sales.  Greater  com¬ 
petition  may  be  looked  for  in  Canada  from  the  domestic 
industry  and  from  branch  factories  of  British  firms.  In 
South  Africa  competitive  prices  will  help  the  sale  of 
American  pickles  and  condimental  sauces;  also  in¬ 
creased  exports  to  that  area  may  be  anticipated  when 
changes  in  modes  of  living  have  built  up  a  larger  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  such  foodstuffs.  In  practically  all  of 
the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  condimental  sauces 
of  American  manufacture  are  often  considered  a  luxury 
by  the  natives  on  account  of  their  price.  The  market 
for  such  products  in  many  of  these  countries  is  conse¬ 
quently  restricted  to  foreigners  and  to  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  catering  to  tourists.  The  possibilities  of  the 
United  Kingdom  market,  however,  are  far  from  ex¬ 
hausted.  Sales  of  pickles  to  that  market  may  continue 
to  be  unimportant,  but  increased  business  in  ketchup 
and  tomato  sauces  may  be  expected  to  parallel  the  rapid 
growth  of  popularity  of  these  products  in  the  British 
household.  Exports  of  other  condimental  sauces  and 
relishes  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  probably  show  a 
slow  but  steady  improvement  as  their  qualities  become 
more  generally  recognized. 

The  following  tables  show  the  United  States  foreign 
trade  in  pickles,  ketchup,  tomato  sauce,  other  sauces 
and  relishes  of  countries  of  origin  and  of  destination 
for  the  four-year  period  1924  to  1927,  inclusive. 

Exports  of  Pickles,  Ketchup,  Tomato  Sauces,  Other  Sauces  and 
Relishes  from  the  United  States. 

Product  and 

Country  of 


Destination  1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Pickles 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Canada  .... 

..  659,838 

551,132 

545,050 

1,698,720 

$54,740 

Cuba  . 

..  563,838 

667,922 

496,037 

676,944 

25,658 

Philippine 

Is  271676 

190,044 

184,748 

387,425 

53,305 

Australia  . 

...  855,555 

88,761 

130,434 

130,351 

25,656 

Panama . 

..  69,753 

62,430 

69,712 

77,395 

11,007 

China . 

,..  40,040 

77,069 

67,969 

51,088 

11,237 

British  S.  Af.  65,239 

63,026 

39,018 

46,115 

7,660 

Mexico . 

53,042 

77,661 

64,003 

43,076 

6,412 

Venezuela.. 

...  21,567 

18,529 

31,356 

37,191 

6,586 

Colombia... 

...  18,198 

27,178 

35,959 

33,046 

7,101 

Others . 

,..  468,407 

305,062 

274,142 

271,638 

54,396 

Total . 

.  2,317,153 

2,128,834 

1,938,428 

3,452,999 

$263,758 

Exports  of  Pickets,  Ketchup,  Tomato  Sauces,  Other  Sauces  and 
Relishes  from  the  United  States. 

Product  and 
Country  of 


Destination  1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Ketchup  and 

other  Toma- 

to  Sauces 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollars 

U.  King . 

3,426,267 

2,753,460 

2,998,123 

4,887,925 

$770,424 

Philippine  Is 

428,339 

360,704 

471,192 

395,292 

38,925 

Japan . 

370,180 

175,606 

238,667 

238,865 

41,570 

China . 

143,517 

211,445 

192,989 

235,260 

39,854 

Panama . 

,  253,670 

219,334 

193,160 

229,556 

23,117 

Mexico . 

162,985 

236,547 

295,280 

214,278 

28,086 

Cuba . 

153,814 

157,178 

122,501 

163,217 

18,852 

Brit.  India... 

.  70,021 

95,451 

115,991 

110,366 

27,019 

Brit.  S.  Af.. 

.  78,549 

67,081 

75,413 

74,145 

19,309 

Colombia . . 

.  38,915 

54,787 

58,340 

67,669 

11,901 

Dom.  Rep.... 

.  16,483 

15,901 

15,747 

67,104 

6,394 

Others . 

890,638 

972,450 

1,032,574 

1,111,661 

157,437 

Total . 

,6,032,378 

5,319,946 

5,822,087 

7,795,338  $1,183,188 

Other  Sauces  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Relishes 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Canada . 

.  862,695 

813,102 

897,112 

1,321,079 

193,708 

Mexico . 

309,435 

307,989 

269,129 

222,464 

43,030 

U.  King . 

,.  266,398 

153,569 

126,836 

145,589 

35,955 

Panama . 

.  129,104 

128,281 

147,554 

138,547 

31,296 

Venezuela..., 

,  33,569 

60,016 

67,606 

101,282 

26,360 

Philippine  Is  43,745 

140,558 

83,822 

95,735 

22,992 

Australia . 

81,742 

117,921 

102,885 

92,839 

34,615 

Cuba . 

.  102,370 

181,886 

111,866 

88,128 

16,000 

Java  and 

Madura.... 

.  3,775 

36,961 

55,585 

64,712 

8,636 

Brit.  India.. 

..  39,371 

55,488 

59,866 

62,494 

26,214 

Others . 

,  593,254 

653,931 

643,061 

632,127 

169,031 

Total . 

.2,470,769 

2,669,702 

2,585,527 

2,968,996 

$608,490 

Imports  of  Pickles  and  Sauces  into  the  United  States. 
Product  and 


Source  1924  1925  1926  1927 

Pickles  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Dollars 

U.  King .  363,992  289,854  314,617  628,091  $149,911 

Canada .  385,236  557,513  813,287  298,416  7,024 

Netherlands.  22,918  47,950  180,570  105,665  8,136 

Italy .  53,837  171,676  188,731  193,304  6,630 

Japan .  18,128  19,062  16,694  33,347  3,811 

Others .  158,912  859,586  82,917  37,931  4,506 

Total . 1,002,123  1,945,641  1,596,716  1,206,644  $180,018 

Japan™..'...  5,101,058  7,280,860  7,381,048  7,805,343  $468,234 

Hong  Kong  3,047,876  2,273,269  1,681,529  2,937,832  195,256 

Italy .  126,650  316,034  135,259  733,350  69,682 

France .  478,877  386,460  335,558  369,883  71,300 

U.  King .  342,473  346,378  319,534  253,716  69,982 

China .  82,108  282,648  1,236,550  172,814  9,541 

Brit.  India...  17,203  19,209  9,488  114,656  27,824 

Others .  193,760  177,785  182,578  182,001  41,675 

Total .  9,390,005  11,082,643  11,282,544  12,570,595  $953,504 


THE  END. 


Stor2ige  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. ' 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country- 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Pineapple  Plant  to  Be  Enlarged — James  D.  Dole, 
president  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  is 
expected  at  San  Francisco  from  Honolulu  at  an  early 
date.  He  plans  a  two  months’  stay  on  the  mainland  and 
will  attend  the  thirtieth  reunion  of  his  class  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  having  garduated  there  in  1809.  The 
canning  plant  at  Honolulu  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  unit  costing  about  $250,000. 

Makes  Improvements — The  Nestle’s  Food  Company 
is  making  improvements  in  its  plant  at  Gonzales,  Cal., 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  New  equipment  will  be  ad'led  at 
an  early  date. 

Spinach  Pack  Finished — ^The  packing  of  spinach  at 
the  plant  of  the  Neuhoff  Packing  Corporation,  at  Por¬ 
terville,  Cal.,  has  come  to  a  close,  and  the  cannery  is 
being  placed  in  readiness  for  the  handling  of  apricots. 

Planting  Large  Pea  Acreage — The  Midwest  Canning 
Corporation,  Rochelle,  Ill.,  when  the  weather  permits, 
is  putting  in  peas  and  a  large  force  of  men  is  working 
the  ground.  As  fast  as  it  can  be  prepared,  peas  are 
being  planted.  The  company  expects  to  plant  the 
largest  acreage  it  has  ever  had  in  Ogle  and  DeKalb 
counties. 

Jiggs  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage — ^The  Cudahy  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  of  Kansas  City  has  started  canning  the 
first  Jiggs  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage.  Maggie  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  “old  boy”  at  home  now,  for  the 
canned  product  keeps  the  odor  out  of  the  house. 

Howard  Weddle  Takes  New  Job — Howard  Weddle, 
who  for  the  past  20  years  has  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  Crothersville  plant  of  the  Vincennes  Packing 
Corporation,  has  resigned  his  position  at  that  place  and 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Henryville 
Canning  Company. 

Cannery  To  Be  Improved — Extensive  improvements 
will  be  started  On  the  buildings  of  the  Glenwood  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Glenwood,  Ind.  A  new  line  of  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed  at  the  factory  to  pack  strictly 
quality  tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 

Building  Kraut  Addition — Stokley  Brothers  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  started  construction  of  a 
$30,000  kraut  plant  at  the  Peru  Canning  Compan^’^  in 
Oakdale,  Ind.  The  new  addition  is  to  be  completed  in 
September  for  the  canning  of  kraut. 

The  60  by  150  foot  structure  will  be  of  brick  and  steel 
construction,  and  will  be  equipped  with  fifteen  tanks, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  45  tons  of  cut  cabbage.  The 
building  will  cost  $10,000,  and  the  machinery  $20,000. 

Concentrate  on  Quality — The  Fremont  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  will  contract  this  year  for  a  lesser  acreage  of  peas 
than  usual  with  the  idea  of  being  better  able  to  take 
care  of  the  crop  as  it  matures,  and  endeavoring  to  get 
a  higher  percentage  of  fancy  goods.  Increased  acre¬ 
ages  will  be  planted  in  stringless  green  and  wax  beans. 

Changing  Factory  Location — ^Workmen  are  engaged 
in  tearing  down  the  Cherry  Home  factory  at  Cherry 
Home,  Mich.,  with  offices  at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  moving 


it  to  Northport,  Mich.  Drift  ice  on  Lake  Michigan 
has  demolished  their  dock  and  warehouse  recently. 
The  company  has  bought  the  car  ferry  landing  and  a 
small  branch  cannery  from  the  Grand  Traverse  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  and  are  using  these  grounds  for  their 
new  factory. 

Factory  Changes  Hands  —  The  Winters  &  Powell 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  have  sold  out 
their  properties  to  the  Rushville  Preserving  Company, 
Inc.,  who  will  continue  to  pack  high  grade  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  tin  and  glass. 

Increasing  Acreage — The  Brocton  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  have  this  year  increased  their 
acreage  for  canning  over  last  year,  as  follows :  Berries, 
100  per  cent ;  beans,  50  per  cent,  and  tomatoes  100  per 
cent.  Their  pack  of  cherries  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  crop.  They  also  expect  to  pack  hot  pep¬ 
per  this  year. 

Central  Canning  Company  Making  Important  Addi¬ 
tions — The  Central  Canning  Company,  Colby,  Wis.,  is 
building  a  new  brick  warehouse  at  their  Colb’’^  plant 
50x100  feet.  They  are  also  building  a  new  office  at  this 
plant.  A  new  brick  warehouse  72x100  feet  and  two 
lines  for  No.  1  tins  and  one  more  for  No.  2  tins  is  being 
added  at  the  Dorchester  plant.  They  are  also  making 
many  new  improvements  to  this  plant. 

Tomato  Plants  to  Be  Ready  Early — The  P.  J.  Ritter 
Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  are  actively  engaged  in 
growing  several  million  tomato  plants  under  glass  this 
year  for  their  contract  farmers.  Special  pains  are 
being  taken  to  have  the  plants  ready  to  go  into  the 
fields  early  in  May.  The  first  are  to  be  ready  for  the 
fields  on  May  6.  They  have  placed  Walter  Taylor  in 
charge  of  their  plant  division,  and  he  is  busy  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  growers  and  getting  them  to  have  their 
fields  ready  when  the  plants  should  go  into  the  ground. 

Furnishing  Plants  to  Growers — The  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  are  quite  active  in  the  plant 
growing  game  this  year.  They  are  operating  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before  in  plant  growing.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  they  have  conducted  extensive  plant  grow¬ 
ing  operations  for  the  benefit  of  their  growers. 

Tomatoes  Get  Early  Start — Campbell  Soup  Company 
are  growing  several  million  plants  under  glass  at  their 
Riverton  (N.  J.)  farms,  in  addition  to  a  big  open  field 
acreage  in  New  Jersey  and  Georgia.  They  are  putting 
out  the  largest  acreage  of  tomatoes  in  their  history. 
All  tomato  plants  will  go  into  the  fields  earlier  this  year 
than  ever  before  if  the  plants  can  be  hardened  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  withstand  early  May  temperatures. 

Oregon  Packing  Co.  Building  Addition — Construction 
will  start  at  once  on  two  new  units  for  the  plant  of  the 
Oregon  Packing  Company,  Yakima,  Wash.,  which  will 
give  that  concern  a  frontage  of  660  feet  on  South  First 
avenue,  where  the  present  plant  is  located.  The  most 
modern  canning  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
plant,  which  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  efficient  in  the  Northwest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  O.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Tomato  Filler,  equipped  for  2’s  and  S’s. 

1  Six  H.P.  Steam  Engine. 

1  Pitless  Wagon  Scale. 

All  in  excellent  condition. 

W.  B.  &  J.  S.  Zacheis,  Inc.,  Port  Penn,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— Cheap.  For  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Spray¬ 
ing:  Four  Tank  Wagons  with  400  gal.  cypress  tanks 
formerly  used  by  us  for  transporting  spraying  materi¬ 
al  from  mixing  tanks  to  various  farms. 

Estate  of  A.  Brakeley,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  Schmidt  Reel  Pea  Harvester  complete 
with  windrower,  without  mowing  machine,  practi¬ 
cally  new,  used  very  little. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— One  U.  S.  Siphon  Filling  Machine  Style 
No.  9  (for  acetic  products)  practically  new,  cheap. 
Pure  Food  Factory  “Hansa”,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  line  of  Corn  Canning  Machinery, 
including  Cutters,  Huskers,  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler, 
Mixer,  Retorts  and  Crates,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and 
Belting.  Priced  to  sell. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  Trustee,  Lebanon,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE- 

1  Ayars  Single  Rotary  Tomato  Filler 

1  Kern  Finisher 

100  feet  36”  Scalder  Belting 

3  Steam  Engines,  15  hp,  20  hp  and  25  hp. 

1  Complete  system  for  preheating  water  for  boilers 

1  Air  Compressor  for  lifting  water  from  well 

4  Goodell  Ranger  Apple  and  Pear  Peerlers 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  shafting  and  hangers,  all  sizes 
1000  Pea  or  Bean  Boxes. 

Scott  &  Daly,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No. 
1899,  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  Peerless  Huskers.  We  are  authorized 
by  a  corn  canner  to  offer  for  sale  his  20  Peerless 
Huskers  in  excellent  operating  condition;  all  roller 
chains;  soft  rubber  rolls.  1926  type  ear  placer.  Price 
$75.00  each  F.O.B.  Illinois  point. 

The  United  Co.,  Continental  Trust  Bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— At  attractive  price  one  complete  line  of 
Catsup  Machinery. 

1  Haller  Filler,  18  tube  cap,  100  bottles  a  minute. 

1  Preheater  for  bottles. 

1  Jumbo  Crowner. 

4  Ermold  Labelers,  neck  and  body  labels  at  one  oper¬ 
ation. 

1  Kerns  Finisher.  (New) 

1  60  X  37 J  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle. 

1  53  X  40  Steam  Jacketed  .Copper  Kettle.  (Not  in 
first  class  condition.) 

1  Case  Sealing  Machine,  seals  most  any  size  case 
capacity  5000  a  day. 

1  1000  gal.  Cypress  Tank,  Copper  Coil,  double  Steam 
Trap. 

All  in  good  condition. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Monitor  Large  String  Bean  Grader 
4  Standard  40”  x  72”  Open  Process  Retorts 
1  Beet  Grader  that  grades  5  different  grades 
1  Sprague-Hawkins  8  disc  Universal  disc  Temato  Ex¬ 
hauster 

1  Peerless  Corn  Washer 
1  Spartz  &  Rieckhoff  hand  power  Beet  Cutter 
1  Sprague-Lowe  Model  No.  2  Sanitary  Tomato  Scalder 
and  Washer 

1  Sprague-Sells  Model  No.  7  Corn  Silker 

2  Sprague  Model  No.  5  right  hand  Corn  Cutters  and 
1  left  hand  Com  Cutter 

4  Peerless  Model  1925  Corn  Huskers 
17x8  Steam  Engine  10  H.  P. 

1  65  H.  P.  Steam  Engine 
1  Galvanized  Iron  Tank  6’  x  6’ 

1000  New  Tomato  Crates 

500  Second  hand  Tomato  Crates 

213,000  No.  3  Tomato  Labels 

35,000  No.  3  Kraut  Labels 

3,000  No.  3  Wood  Cases— made  up 

3,500  No.  3  Solid  Fibre  Cases — 200  test 

600  pounds  of  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.’s  genuine 

8-row  Golden  Bantom  Seed  Corn. 

Address  Box  A- 1664  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Sinclair-Scott  Pea  Grader  hardly  used, 
cheap. 

Edward  V.  Stockham,  Inc.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
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References; 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  W.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0917 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  ChicasTO  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR  SALE— 

2  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
2  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 
4  Monel  Metal  Tomato  Crushers 
4  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
2  Tomato  Feeding  Tables 
All  in  good  working  order. 

Address  Box  A-1667  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Contin¬ 
uous  Cooker. 

One  M  &  S,  6  pocket,  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— One  Continuous  Cooker  adjustable  for  No. 
2  and  No.  3  cans.  This  machine  guaranteed  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  extremely  low  price. 

Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc., 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Wanted — Machinery 


FACTORY  FOR  SALE— Colorado  offers  you  an  excel¬ 
lent  opening  to  buy  part  or  all  of  a  small  going  veget¬ 
able  cannery  where  string  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
red  beets  thrive  under  irrigation.  Ideal  living  condi- 
^  tions  for  your  family  in  a  semi- Arid  climate.  Write: 

Morgan  Maid  Canning  Co.,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  located  at  Marston,  N.  C. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Peach,  Dewberry 
and  trucking  section  of  the  State.  Factory,  mac¬ 
hinery  and  warehouse  cost  about  $12,000.  Machinery 
nearly  new,  only  operated  three  seasons.  Will  sell 
for  half  of  cost  price.  Reason  for  selling  owners 
haven’t  necessary  experience  to  operate  it.  See  or 
write 

E.  N.  Rhodes,  Hamlet,  N.  C.  (Liquidating  Agent) 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WANTED— A  good  used  Corn  Filler  and  a  good  used 
Corn  Mixer. 

Idaho  Canning  Co.,  Payette,  Idaho. 

WANTED — Five  Closed  Standard  Retorts. 

Alexandria  Pkg.  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

WANTED— One  Variable  Speed  Pulley;  10  -  15  Horse¬ 
power  capacity. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 

WANTED — Hawkins  or  Peerless  Exhauster  for  No.  2’s 
and  No.  2i’s. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 


Miscellaneous 

Have  two  (2)  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snippers  for 
rental. 

Thomas  &  Co. 

Frederick,  Md. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  li  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Plants 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Before  buying  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  plants  get  our  wholesale  prices. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS — Now  ready.  Marglobe,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Matchless  and  Baltimore.  Shipping  cap¬ 
acity  half  million  daily.  Plants  strong  and  hardy. 
Well  packed  and  good  delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices.  Cabbage,  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  plants  ready  also. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE -5000  pounds  Burpee’s  Stringless  Bean 
Seed-Roger’s  grown.  Very  good  germination. 

The  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co. ,  514  W.  Erie  St. , 
Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— We  have  a  few  pounds  of  John  Baer  Tom¬ 
ato  Seed  produced  from  the  high  yielding  George 
Starr  strain  of  this  variety.  This  we  offer  subject  to 
previous  sale,  at  $4.00  per  pound,  cash  with  order,  or 
cash  on  delivery. 

Indiana  Canners  Asso.,  Kennth  N.  Rider,  Secretary, 

Mathews,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— Quality  Seeds.  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Spinach  Seeds  for  canners. 

L.  C.  Hammell,  Circleville,  Ohio 
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FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Idaho  grown,  1928  crop,  high  germination.  Price  on 
application. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

_ Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED— Immediately.  Processor  Manager  for  strictly  modern, 
fully  equipped  and  financed  plant  in  Southwest.  Capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  of  producing  diversified  quality  pack.  Good 
salary  and  excellent  prospects  for  a  high  class  man  with  A-1  re¬ 
ferences.  State  experience,  salary,  etc.  A  real  opening  for  the 
man  that  can  qualify. 

Address  Box  B-1660  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  first  class  Catsup  and  Chilli  Sauce  Cook,  who  can 
make  a  high  grade  fancy  product  as  well  as  a  standard  product. 
Must  be  efficient  worker  and  have  good  reputation.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  One  preferred  who  also  fully  understands  the  harvest¬ 
ing,  curing  and  packing  of  a  full  line  of  Pickle  products. 

Address  Box  B-1661  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  handle  sales  and  development 
work  for  established  company  manufacturing  special  canning 
equipment.  In  answering,  state  experience  and  general  qual  - 
fications,  with  references. 

Address  Box  B-1668  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 

.39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Fifteen  years  experience  in  canning 
quality  Tomatoes  and  Green  Beans.  Am  a  machinist.  Reference. 

616  N.  19  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

POSITION  WANTED —Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Assistant  Research  Chemist  with 
can  manufacturing  concern  or  in  laboratory  for  the  analyses 
of  goods.  Recent  college  graduate  in  Biology,  specializing  in 
Bacteriology  and  Biochemistry.  A-1  record.  Settled.  Reason¬ 
able.  Address  Box  B-1656,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — To  build  or  manage  and  superintend  can¬ 
nery  packing  most  all  lines.  30  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1662  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Suprrintendent  Processor  or  Assistant 
in  canning  plant.  Quality  packer  of  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  in  either  I’s,  2’s  or  lO’s,  also  all  Fruits  and  other 
Vegetables.  25  years  experience  in  all  lines  with  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  open  for  position.  Can  come  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1666  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— Sine*  1913 —  Refereoce:  National  Bank  of  Balbmorc 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINfAS  Of  TIN  PlATt  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CALVANIZCO  IRON  -  IIBRE 


Field  Hamper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


miiiininiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiini 


GAM  SB’S 

attractive 

LABELS 


Is  your  Brand  protected?  Our 
trade  mark  bureau  is  at  your 
service.  Ask  Gamse — “he 

knows*  \ 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  tho gophers 

GAMSEBUILDING  . 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


May  6,  1929 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 


Balto. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . —  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2V6 . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 


N.Y. 

3.66 

3.66 

3.66 

3.66 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.25 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.75 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.26 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  .  11.00 

No.  2.  Mixed  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  . 8.76 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.30 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

25  -30,  No.  2 . 

15—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  15.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2... 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  15.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2.. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


1.35 

7.00 


1.00 

Out 

2.40 

'i‘.96 

L65 

L36 


1.60 

L20 

5"00 


1.90 

1.80 


1.26 

6”25 


1.20 

6.00 

1.20 

6.00 


1.30 

6.60 

1.30 

6.26 


1.50  1.60 


1.62V4  1.66 
1.66  1.66 
1.76  1.80 

1.75  . 

1.00  1.07  Mi 

1.02*4  . 

.  1.07 '4  . 

1.05  1.12*4 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  . . . 


1.10 

3.60 

.90 

4.40 
1.06 
6.00 

1.40 

7.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

6.76 

5.60 
.80 
.85 


1.16 

3.80 


1.16 

6.60 


1.45 


1.10 

6.60 

6.40 

.90 

1.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

1.25 


4.00  4.70 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2.. 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.90 

1.26 


1.10 

1.45 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 


1.37%  1.66 
4.00  4.80 


.80 

.85 

1.06 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.25 

1.36 

.85 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

1.00 

1.66 

1.66 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Nn  9 1  r, 

.80 
.  1.20 
.  1.25 

.86 

1.25 

1.30 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2*4  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 
No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.30 

1.25 


..  .76 

.80 

..  .76 

.80 

1.12*4 

1.10 

1.20 

1.57*4 

T.’s  o 

1.85 

..  1.80 

5.75 

5.75 

5.50 

5.50 

.80 

. 

6.00 

. 

.66 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.35 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.50 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  2.85 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.65 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 


2.40 

2.76 

3.00 


6.65 

1.76 

1.76 


Extra  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


California  Standard  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 


Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.. 


No.  3 


Yellow,  No.  3.. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

1.36 

1.76 

1.46 

1.20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

3.26 

4.60 

1.05 

1.66 

eibo 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards.  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

No.  3  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2% 
Choice  . . . 

1.26 

1.86 

bVeo 

3.26 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2*4 .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  9.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.15 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.60 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

*4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


1.46 

1.36 

1.45 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.5C 

12.76 


1.15 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.65 


.  1  30 

.  1.40 

.  9.  70 

.  2.50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  *4., 
Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  Ho.  %.. 


4.20 

2.26 

1.45 

1.55 

2.80 

3.05 

2.50 

2.66 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.75 

1.80 

Columbia  Flat.  No.  1 . 

4.86 

2.40 

Flat,  No.  % . 

2.86 

11.60 

Chums,  Tall  . 

1.60 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

2.50 

1.40 

1.60 

SHRIMP* 

1.76 

1.86 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.80 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

1.85 

1.90 

12.60 

14.00 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

2.76 

F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

3.00 

3.20 

Vi  Oil,  Decorated . 

*4.76 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless . 

*3.76 

6.75 

V4  Oil,  Carton . 

*4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

*3.00 

California,  *4,  per  case . 

*16.00 

2.00 

1.80 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

*4.60 

2.16 

2.10 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

2.36 

White,  V4»  . 

7.00 

.  1.25 

1.20 

White,  %s  . 

14.00 

12.60 

1.40 

1.60 

White,  Is  . 

26.00 

Blue  Fin,  V4» . 

...  .  . 

7.00 

1.76 

1.90 

Blue  Fin,  Is............................................ 

. 

18.26 

1.30 

1.46 

Striped.  VV^  . - . 

_ 

6.76 

1.40 

1.60 

Striped,  Is  . . . 

11.60 

Yellow,  %8  . 

6.76 

1.90 

Yellow,  Is  ............................................. 

...... 

lt.TI 

Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MASPETH,  N.  Y.  H*  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE.  MAY  6.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Tomatoes  Come  Back  Strong — Spot  Holdings  Remark¬ 
ably  Small — Future  Prices  Out  of  Line — Corn  Lacks 
Life — Small  Trading  in  Peas — Changes  in  Market 
Prices. 

OMATOES — The  market  is  coming  out  of  the  dip 
it  went  into  when  the  supposed  deluge  of  canned 
tomatoes  was  to  come  from  Florida,  and  which,  of 
course,  did  not  materialize.  But  the  buyers  who  were 
able  to  get  in  on  the  drive  profited  just  that  much,  and 
the  canners  need  not  to  have  sold  if  they  did  not  want  to 
do  so. 

And  now  it  develops  that  the  spot  holdings  of  canned 
tomatoes  are  remarkably  small.  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons, 
of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  say  in  their  weekly  letter  of  May 
1st: 

“A  thorough  canvass  of  the  holdings  of  spot 
stocks  of  tomatoes  in  this  section,  which  embraces 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
reveals  the  astounding  fact  that  there  are  less 
than  225,000  cases  of  all  sizes  left.  With  over 
three  months  to  go  until  the  regular  canning  sea¬ 
son  gets  under  way  further  comments  are  unneces¬ 
sary.” 

The  No.  2  size  were  the  only  ones  to  suffer  from  the 
attack,  dropping  dowii  to  $1,  but  they  are  now  back  to 
$1.15,  and  may  soon  be  back  at  their  old  price  of  $1.25, 
if  not  higher.  There  is  no  saying  where  the  market 
can  go  when  the  scramble  for  the  few  remaining  cases 
sets  in.  Because  the  market  must  have  canned  toma¬ 
toes.  there  is  no  way  to  get  along  without  them,  and 
price  will  not  stop  the  buying.  There  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  in  this  for  all  tomato  canners,  because  at  no  time 
was  the  true  situation  of  canned  tomato  holdings  un¬ 
known  to  all  canners,  or  at  least  the  information  was 
given,  and  if  they  did  not  get  it,  it  was  their  fault  and 
not  anyone  else’s. 

Today  the  canned  tomato  market  is  on  a  steady  rise, 
with  the  scramble  for  a  share  of  the  few  remaining 
No.  lO’s  sending  that  price  to  $6  and  more.  We  antici¬ 
pate  the  day  when  the  spot  canned  tomato  market  will 
have  to  be  reported  as  out  of  quotation,  and  none  to 
trade  with. 


And  the  future  tomato  market  is  not  far  behind  that 
condition.  The  canners,  apparently,  have  taken  about 
as  many  orders  as  they  care  for,  and  again  at  prices 
lower  than  they  might  have  secured,  if  they  had  had 
the  nerve  to  ask.  We  have  seen  sales,  recently,  of  fu¬ 
tures  ranging  for  the  No.  2  standards  from  80c,  82V2C, 
85c,  with  extra  standards  from  95c  to  $1.  And  No.  .3 
futures  have  sold  at  somewhat  the  same  range,  from 
$1.20,  $1.221/2>  $1.25;  extra  standards  from  $1.35  to 
$1.45,  and  fancy  futures  at  high  as  $1.70.  No.  10  fu¬ 
tures  have  sold  all  the  way  from  $3.70  to  $4.75,  the 
latter  for  fancies. 

Corn — There  seems  to  be  no  life  or  go  to  the  com 
market,  though,  of  course,  there  is  some  business  pass¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  spot 
corn  values  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  if  the  reports  of  spot 
holdings  are  to  be  believed.  The  corn  canners  say  that 
they  will  be  all  cleaned  out  shortly,  and  most  traders 
seem  to  feel  that  the  old  stock  will  all  be  gone  before 
new  canning,  or  at  least  so  reduced  as  to  be  of  little 
consequence.  Backbone  may  come  into  this  article  a 
little  later — after  most  of  the  holders  have  parted  with 
their  stocks.  It  is  usually  the  case. 

Spot  fancy  corn  is  very  high  in  this  region,  because 
there  is  little  of  any  kind  of  corn  here.  Fancy  Shoe- 
peg  corn  is  what  the  holder  cares  to  name  for  it,  but 
is  spoken  of  as  about  $1.75;  and  whole-grain  Ever¬ 
green  is  held  only  a  little  lower. 

Future  corn  presents  a  strange  contrast.  The  same 
fancy  Shoepeg  corn  is  quoted  at  $1.20  to  $1.25  for  fu¬ 
tures,  with  standard  crushed  corn  offering  at  90c  to 
921/2C.  For  the  market  good  of  the  item  itself  there  is 
too  great  a  spread  here  between  values.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Shoepeg  canners  never  have  made  any  effort  to 
control  their  market,  as  they  might  easily  have  done, 
and  kept  prices  within  reason.  From  now  on  the 
Western  corn  canners,  who  are  packing  this  item,  will 
be  severe  competitors,  and  so  the  Maryland  canners 
have  lost  their  opportunity. 

Peas — ^What  transactions  we  have  seen  lately  have 
been  mainly  in  spot  peas,  cleaning  up  the  last  frag¬ 
ments  of  this  pack,  and  following  a  custom  the  canners 
dearly  love,  these  last  small  lots  are  allowed  to  go  out 
at  any  price,  provided  it  is  lower  than  the  market  run. 
No.  1  extra  standards  at  85c,  standard  4’s  at  $1,  and 
some  at  $1.05,  extra  standard  4’s  at  $1.17i/2>  and  No. 
3’s  at  $1,321^.  These  same  kind  of  peas  sold  as  fu- 
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tures  at  $1.25  this  week.  So  there  you  have  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Market — There  are  quite  some  changes  in  the 
prices  of  the  market  this  week.  No.  2  cut  beans  have 
gone  back  to  $1.25  after  their  slight  disaffection  last 
week,  when  they  went  down  to  $1.20. 

Some  few  beets  are  back  in  quotation,  but  hardly 
worth  mentioning. 

The  lowest  spot  quotation  on  standard  corn  is  $1.05 
this  week,  and  from  $1,071/2  to  $1.10  is  possibly  more 
correct. 

Spinach  remained  quiet  this  week,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  No.  21/2,  which  dropped  down  to  $1.25. 

Spot  tomatoes  are  all  up,  but  the  prices  on  this  item 
may  be  considered  nominal  from  now  on,  as  it  is  a 
question  of  the  deal  with  the  holder. 

Crops — Elsewhere  we  give  you  a  very  generous 
glimpse  at  growing  and  contracting  conditions  as  they 
exist  all  over  the  country,  and  they  make  interesting 
reading.  Actual  conditions  of  crops  cannot  be  talked 
about  as  yet,  because  the  seed  is  only  just  going  into 
the  ground,  in  most  items,  but  the  intentions  are  clear¬ 
ly  shown,  and  they  are  worth  consideration. 

The  spring,  after  an  unusually  early  start,  has 
dropped  back  until  it  is  now  behind  time,  and  the  cold, 
rainy  weather  is  not  helping  matters. 

Fruits — The  freeze  in  California  has  put  all  fruits 
upon  a  very  strong  basis.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country  fruits  seem  to  be  coming  through  the  peculiar 
weather  safely,  but  there  is  a  continued  threat  of  dan¬ 
ger.  So  far  it  has  not  materialized,  but  the  danger 
has  not  passed.  Elsewhere  fruit  conditions  in  the 
Northwest,  as  well  as  California,  are  reported  in  de¬ 
tail. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Tomato  Prices  Stiffen — Taking  Goods  Only  as  Needed. 
Futures  Quiet — Peas  in  Fair  Demand — Buyers’  Mar¬ 
ket  in  Corn — California  Fruits  Sold  Only  on  Definite 
Dealings — Western  Spinach  Will  Be  Full  Delivery. 

New  York,  May  2, 1929. 

ARKET — ^The  canned  foods  market  pursues  its 
even  way,  and  developments  in  the  local  market 
during  the  past  week  were  not  of  startling 
nature.  Canned  tomatoes  have  stiffened  further,  and 
appear  headed  back  to  stronger  ground,  but  with  this 
exception,  and  continued  tightness  in  the  position  of 
California  fruits,  the  market  remains  in  much  the  same 
position  as  during  recent  weeks.  Distributors  are  in  the 
market  right  along  for  small  stocks  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  but  are  generally  inclined  to  close  out  the  season 
with  light  holdings.  Judging  from  current  indications, 
there  will  be  a  much  heavier  demand  for  early  ship¬ 
ments  out  of  the  new  packs  than  for  some  years  back. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Now  that  the  flurry  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  recent  break  in  standard  tomato  prices 
has  subsided,  many  canners  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  all  the  shooting  and  shouting  was  about.  The 
smoke  has  cleared  away,  and  tomatoes  are  better  prop¬ 
erty  today  than  they  were  three  weeks  ago.  There  is  a 
fair  business  passing  on  tomatoes  for  prompt  shipment 
from  canneries,  and  the  market  appears  fairly  stable  at 
75c  for  Is,  $1,071/2  to  $1.10  for  2s,  $1.80  for  3s,  and 
$5.50  for  10s,  the  latter  being  quite  firm.  Canners  are 


talking  $1.15  again  for  2s,  and  it  would  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  trade  to  see  the  market  go  to  that  level 
again.  Futures, are  quite  and  unchanged  at  521/2  to 
55c  for  Is,  80c  for  2s,  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.75  to  $4  for 
10c.  There  have  ben  no  important  changes  in  Western 
tomatoes,  either  spots  or  futures,  this  week. 

Peas — Standards  are  moving  ouut  in  an  orderly  way 
and  the  market  continues  to  command  $1.05  per  dozen 
at  both  Southern  and  Western  canneries.  There  has 
been  a  little  more  buying  interest  this  week  on  spot 
fancies,  and  canners  are  improving  the  opportunity  by 
moving  out  their  small  carryover  holdings,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  at  concessions.  Futures  have  not  attracted 
much  additional  buying  this  week,  and  the  situation  is 
unchanged  with  respect  to  price. 

Corn — It  is  still  very  much  a  buyers’  market  on  both 
Southern  and  Western  packs,  and  prices  are  easy.  Can¬ 
ners  are  laying  off  futures  for  the  time  being,  realizing 
that  any  effort  to  push  sales  on  their  part  would  inev¬ 
itably  react  against  the  price  basis.  Fancy  corn  is  well 
sold  up  on  spot  and  is  firm.  Fancy  stock  has  also  sold 
well  on  future  contracts. 

California  Fruits — Some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  packers 
are  offering  spots  in  a  small  way,  but  are  generally 
quoting  only  on  specific  inquiry  from  buyers.  The  sit¬ 
uation  with  respect  to  new  pack  looks  bad  from  the 
standpoint  of  quantity,  and  possibly  of  quality  in  some 
sections.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  outlook  on 
new  packs,  it  appears  to  be  the  general  policy  of  the 
canners  in  California  to  go  along  in  the  matter  of  addi¬ 
tional  bookings.  Postings  received  from  some  packing 
sources  on  the  Coast  intimate  that  canners  feel  that  re¬ 
maining  stocks  of  1928  packs  will  be  better  property  if 
carried  over  into  the  new  season  than  if  sold  in  the 
present  market.  Practically  all  of  the  leading  packers 
continue  withdrawn  on  futures.  Apricots  were  rather 
thoroughly  damaged  by  the  recent  frosts,  late  reports 
from  California  indicate. 

Northwestern  Fruits — The  old  adage  regarding  the 
ill  wind  is  working  out  to  the  advantage  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  canners  this  season.  Many  distributors, 
alarmed  over  the  outlook  in  California,  have  been  di¬ 
verting  considerable  of  their  buying  to  the  Northwest. 
This  appears  to  be  particularly  true  on  Royal  Anne 
cherries  and  Bartlett  pears,  many  private  label  distrib¬ 
utors  having  booked  in  a  large  way  in  the  Northwest 
following  the  unfavorable  reports  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  frost  damage  in  California.  Northwestern  pack¬ 
ers  are  practically  sold  out  on  carry-over  fruits,  and 
prices  are  firming  up  on  the  small  lots  still  remaining 
on  hand. 

Spinach — California  canners  are  through  with  their 
spring  pack,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  deliver  in 
full  on  future  contracts.  While  the  pack  is  larger  than 
last  spring,  carryover  stocks  are  not  large,  and  prices 
are  firm  at  the  opening  basis.  Southern  packs  are 
stead^\  but  demand  has  quieted  down  a  little  this  week. 

Salmon — With  more  seasonable  weather  in  the  East, 
jobbers  in  the  New  York  market  have  been  getting 
more  inquiry  for  both  pinks  and  reds,  and  the  market 
position  is  stiffening  up  somewhat.  Some  of  the  local 
distributors  have  been  carrying  stocks  here  bought  at 
prices  considerably  under  replacement  costs,  and  so 
have  been  in  position  to  offer  salmon  to  their  trade  at 
relatively  low  prices.  As  these  holdings  clean  up,  how¬ 
ever,  and  jobbers  have  to  start  figuring  on  replace¬ 
ments,  the  position  of  the  market  must  necessarily  firm 
up  to  meet  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing  on  the 
Coast. 
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Sardines — Both  Maine  and  California  packs  have 
been  moving  in  moderately  active  volume  on  spot  this 
week,  with  prices  holding  steady.  The  new  packing 
season  is  under  way  in  Maine,  but  the  production  to 
date  has  not  been  very  large.  Local  distributors  are 
carrying  sufficient  stocks  for  their  immediate  require¬ 
ments,  and  are  not  buying  additional  supplies  in  a  large 
way. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Oburver” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Grocery  Trade  Expecting  an  Excellent  Inning  This 
Summer — Some  Funds  Likely  for  Financing  Canned 
Foods  Pack — Corn  Market  Somewhat  Improved — 
Movement  in  Peas  Steady. 

The  grocery  craft  is  expecting  an  excellent  inning 
in  Chicago  this  summer ;  if  not  entirely  apparent 
at  the  moment,  things  are  certainly  on  the  up¬ 
grade.  We  hear  complaints  about  slow  collections, 
probably  partly  due  to  high  interest  rates,  but  that  will 
of  course  relieve  itself  soon.  Local  labor  conditions  are 
booming ;  one  big  industry  with  a  rush  $1,000,000  con¬ 
tract  on  electrical  apparatus  has  hired  almost  every 
girl  available,  and  boosted  the  local  price  for  such 
labor  to  $5.00  or  $6.00  per  day.  Everybody  will  get 
the  benefit  of  this  extra  spending  and  respending,  and 
the  grocery  business  should  get  its  share. 

In  financial  circles  we  hear  rumors  of  some  funds 
likely  to  be  available  for  financing  the  canned  foods 
pack  at  a  reasonable  basis  when  the  time  for  actual  re¬ 
quirements  arrives.  It  would  certainly  be  discourag¬ 
ing  from  a  standpoint  of  interest  rates  to  try  get  ac¬ 
commodations  today.  As  one  of  the  branches  of  agri¬ 
cultural  relief  measures  it  is  expected  that  when  sum¬ 
mer  canned  foods  come  into  production  that  their 
money  needs  will  be  solved. 

Corn — Market  somewhat  improved.  No  change  in 
price,  but  we  hear  of  several  small  canners  and  at  least 
one  big  fellow  who  have  sold  out  all  stocks  since  April 
20th  and  are  diverting  all  inquiries  to  their  few  neigh¬ 
bors  who  may  yet  have  a  little  stock. 

Standard  corn  is  quite  firm  in  price,  whereas  the 
overstock  consists  almost  entirely  in  too  much  Country 
Gentleman,  fancy  and  near  fancy  narrow  grain  and 
Crosby.  A  smart  buyer  can  now  get  his  needs  on  good 
corn  cheap,  but  there  is  no  incentive  to  anticipate 
needs  on  low-grade  corn  at  present  asking  prices. 

Corn  Planting  in  Difficulty — Excessive  rains  have 
prevented  the  ordinary  spring  plowing  operations. 
Some  canners  report  as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  their 
acreage  not  yet  plowed.  With  planting  operations  only 
a  week  away,  it  looks  as  if  the  acreage  will  bunch  up 
on  the  canners,  result  a  lot  of  unexpected  standard 
goods  and  pro-rata  deliveries  on  fancy.  With  these 
conditions  right  ahead  of  us,  it  appears  that  good  com 
bought  now  will  be  excellent  property. 

Tomatoes — Market  a  bit  firmer;  no  great  change  in 
price,  but  inquiries  better.  No.  2  standards  at  $1.10 
Chicago  warehouse.  Extra  standard  at  $1.20,  No.  10 
at  $6.25. 

Any  holder  of  excessive  stocks  at  this  late  date  is, 
however,  to  be  complimented  on  his  nerve,  as  another 
few  weeks  will  make  great  changes  in  the  outlook,  with 
size  of  buyers’  orders  becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 

Reports  seem  to  indicate  a  normal  acreage,  with  an 
extra  effort  placed  on  getting  early  summer  production. 


Buyers’  interest  in  future  bookings  has  been  quite  at 
a  standstill  until  further  accurate  crop  information  is 
available. 

Peas — Movement  steady,  with  standards  practically 
off  the  market.  A  slight  assortment  of  sweets  avail¬ 
able.  Planting  in  Wisconsin  progressing  normally  and 
crop  outlook  thus  far  favorable.  No  material  change 
in  prices  on  spots  or  futures. 

Acreage  slightly  increased,  but  with  market  bare  and 
improved  methods  of  grading  and  marketing  now  in 
full  operation,  it  is  not  feared  but  that  the  trade  can 
use  up  a  reasonably  ample  pack. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Blackberry  Winter — Danger  Period  About  Past — Ex¬ 
pect  to  Set  Plants  Early — Futures  Quiet — Heavy 
Selling  of  Future  Beans — Prospects  Good  for  Straw¬ 
berries — Canners  Are  Meeting. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  May  2,  1929. 
LACKBERRY  WTNTER — Real  blackberry  winter 
set  in  here  the  end  of  this  week  with  heavy  roin- 
fall,  hail  storms  in  spots  and  about  five  inches  of 
snowfall  in  many  places.  In  this  immediate  section  a 
minimum  temperature  of  32  degrees  was  felt.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  last  blow  of  the  winter  has  been  more  or 
less  damage  and  destruction  to  tomato  plants  in  the 
open  and  in  field  beds.  And  some  kinds  of  fruit  have 
undoubtedly  suffered.  The  worst  of  it  is  more  frost  is 
predicted  for  the  next  day  or  two,  and  whereas  we 
thought  that  our  crops  were  coming  through  without 
injury,  it  may  be  that  we  will  be  heavily  hit,  as  have 
some  other  sections. 

Tomato  Acreage — Prospects  are  favorable  for  about 
the  same  tomato  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  as  that 
of  last  year,  provided  favorable  weather  conditions 
prevail. 

Early  Setting  of  Plants — General  conditions  are 
more  favorable  for  the  early  setting  of  tomato  plants 
in  the  fields  this  year  than  has  been  the  case  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  seems  probable  that  the  growers 
in  Arkansas  will  begin  setting  plants  in  the  fields  about 
May  10th,  and  in  Missouri  about  May  15th.  The  set¬ 
ting  of  tomato  plants,  however,  is  seldom  ever  com¬ 
pleted  earlier  than  June  10th.  Much  depends  upon 
weather  conditions  and  the  supply  of  plants. 

Sale  of  Spot  Tomatoes — We  know  of  only  one  car¬ 
load  of  spot  tomatoes  sold  for  account  of  canners  in  our 
district  during  the  past  week.  This  leaves  only  one 
carload  unsold  in  the  hands  of  a  Missouri  packer,  same 
being  an  odd  size,  and  rather  a  large  car.  Jobbing  gro¬ 
cers  who  think  they  have  any  surplus  tomatoes  are 
making  resales  to  their  neighbor  jobbers,  and  all  at 
prices  based  on  today’s  market  value. 

Future  Tomatoes — ^There  is  not  much  doing  in  the 
selling  of  future  tomatoes  now,  for  most  canners  sold 
all  the  futures  thev  desired  to  sell  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  Just  here  and  there  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
canner  who  would  consider  confirming  one  or  two  car¬ 
loads  for  fall  shipment  when  packed.  The  range  of 
prices  on  future  tomatoes  today  is  as  follows : 

Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52i/^  to  55c ;  No.  303  cans.  16  oz., 
75c  to  77l/)C;  No.  2  standards,  80c  to  85c;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1.10  to  $1.15:  No.  3  standards,  $1.25;  No. 
10  standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  Missouri  or 
Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  find  canners  who 
will  confirm. 
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Spt  Green  Beans — We  believe  there  is  one  canner  in 
the  district  holding  a  straight  car  of  No.  2  stringless 
green  beans, lowest  price  $1.05  factory  point.  Jobbing 
grocers  here  and  there  who  think  they  have  a  surplus 
to  spare  are  selling  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans  to  their 
neighbors  at  the  price  mentioned.  Jobbers  don’t  seem 
to  be  holding  any  surplus  in  No.  10  cans. 

Future  Green  Beans — There  is  no  change  to  note  in 
prices  on  future  cut  stringless  green  beans.  Canners 
generally  are  holding  prices  firm  at  the  following 
range:  1st  standard,  10  oz.,  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz., 
95c;  No.  2  size,  $1.00;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.35;  No.  10  size, 
$5.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Growers  of  beans  generally  will  begin  sowing  seed 
along  during  the  first  five  days  of  May,  if  weather  con¬ 
ditions  continue  favorable.  This  work,  however,  will 
continue  at  intervals  probably  up  to  about  the  20th  of 
May.  It  is  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  total  acreage  of 
green  beans  in  the  Ozarks  for  canning. 

Sales  of  Future  Beans — There  have  been  a  good 
many  cars  of  future  green  beans  sold  by  both  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  canners.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  proportion  of  the  probable  pack  sold  until  the  total 
acreage  for  the  district  can  be  determined. 

Quality  Beans — Numerous  buyers  are  compliment¬ 
ing  the  bean  canners  of  the  Ozarks  on  the  quality  of 
beans  which  have  been  put  up  in  the  past,  and  in  most 
instances  buyers  are  coming  in  with  larger  orders  than 
ever  before. 

Greens — There  is  indication  of  considerable  increase 
in  the  pack  of  greens  this  year.  This  applies  to  both 
mustard  and  turnip  greens.  It  is  very  evident  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  popu¬ 
lar  food  product,  and  each  year  sees  a  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  over  a  larger  territory. 

Strawberries — Prospects  are  excellent  for  a  good 
strawberry  crop  in  the  Ozarks.  The  first  shipments  of 
berries  will  begin  to  move  this  week  from  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  district.  There  has  been  no  freezes  or 
frosts  to  injure  the  fruit  on  the  vines  since  the  fruit 
began  to  form,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  berries 
shipped  from  the  Ozarks  will  be  found  very  high  qual¬ 
ity,  as  usual.  The  number  of  carloads  of  strawberries 
that  will  likely  be  shipped  from  the  Ozarks  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  last  year,  on  account 
of  some  reduction  in  acreage.  Strawberry  growers 
are  expecting  good  prices,  and  a  profitable  season. 
None  of  the  canners  in  the  Ozarks  pack  any  canned 
strawberries. 

Peaches — There  is  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of 
peaches  at  various  points  in  the  Ozark  district  where 
the  growers  make  a  specialty  of  this  fruit.  Most  all 
the  peaches  grown  in  the  Ozarks  are  marketed  in  car- 
lots  under  refrigeration.  However,  it  is  too  early  to 
even  guess  at  the  market  prices  this  year. 

Apples — Prospects  for  an  apple  crop  throughout  the 
Ozarks  is  excellent.  While  some  varieties  will  not 
yield  as  heavy  as  last  year,  there  are  some  other  vari¬ 
eties  which  promise  a  very  heavy  yield. 

Grapes — It  is  too  early  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  probable  grape  crop  this  season.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  as  promis¬ 
ing  as  last  year.  The  quality,  however,  should  be  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Canners’  Meeting — The  spring  meeting  of  the  can¬ 
ners  throughout  the  Ozarks  has  been  called  to  be  held 
in  Springfield  on  Friday,  May  3rd.  A  good  attendance 
at  this  meeting  is  expected  ,and  no  doubt  but  what 
numerous  subjects  will  be  discussed  which  will  be  of 


vital  interest  to  every  canner  of  the  district.  Canners 
of  the  Ozarks  have  learned  that  only  by  organization 
can  they  successfully  cope  with  the  various  conditions 
which  arise  from  time  to  time. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Corre^ondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


All  Seafood  Factories  Idle — Very  Few  Shrimp  Being 
Caught — Labor  Hard  Hit — Oyster  Interests  Meet¬ 
ing — The  Proposed  Plans — Promise  of  a  Good  Bean 
Crop. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  2,  1929. 
HRIMP — ^The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  activity  at  the 
seafood  plants,  because  there  is  nothing  to  pack 
and  nothing  to  ship,  so  the  factories  could  hardly  be  in 
a  more  idle  condition  and  not  be  closed  down. 

There  are  some  shrimp  in  Mobile  Bay,  but  due  to  the 
heavy  freshet  that  we  recently  had  here  it  has  left  the 
bay  bottoms  literally  covered  with  feeding  material  for 
the  shrimp,  and  instead  of  there  being  feeding  spots 
which  would  cause  the  shrimp  to  bunch  up,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  shrimp  are  scattered  all  over  the  bay,  here 
and  there,  and  not  being  caught  in  sufficient  quantities. 
The  few  shrimp  that  are  caught  are  readily  used  up  by 
the  raw  shippers,  and  even  the  raw  shippers  of  head¬ 
less  shrimp  are  not  getting  enough  of  them  to  supply 
one-fourth  of  the  demand.  The  discouraging  feature 
is  that  the  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
goes  into  effect  on  June  1st,  hence  the  spring  shrimp 
pack  has  every  earmark  of  being  a  complete  failure 
this  year. 

The  idle  condition  of  the  seafood  canning  factories 
has  hit  the  labor  in  this  section  heavier  this  year  than 
usual,  because  the  State  Oyster  Commission  in  these 
States  closed  down  the  factories  on  oysters  early  in  the 
month  of  April  as  a  conservation  measure.  The  heavy 
freshet  killed  so  many  of  the  oysters  in  this  section 
that  the  Oyster  Commission  saw  fit  to  conserve  what 
was  left.  Otherwise  this  closed  season  for  the  canning 
of  oysters  don’t  go  into  effect  until  May  1st,  except  Al¬ 
abama  has  no  Oyster  Commission  and  no  closed  oyster 
season,  but  the  packers  of  their  own  accord  invariably 
stop  packing  oysters  on  the  first  of  May,  as  the  oysters 
commence  to  get  milky  about  that  time. 

Oysters — ^The  oyster  situation  in  Alabama  is  alarm¬ 
ing,  as  the  prolonged  freshet  in  Mobile  Bay  has  about 
destroyed  all  the  oysters,  and  movement  is  on  foot  by 
the  Conservation  Department  of  Alabama,  the  oyster- 
men,  the  canners  and  the  local  civic  organizations  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  reefs  may  be  revived. 
A  meeting  to  discuss  the  oyster  situation  was  held  at 
Land’s  End,  near  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  on  April  28th, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  delegations  of  oyster- 
men  from  the  lower  Mobile  Bay  Communities,  such  as 
Dauphin  Island,  Bayou  La  Batre,  Coden  and  Grand 
Bay.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  State  Senator 
John  Craft,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  oyster  industry  for  many  years,  and  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  conditions  in  Mobile  and  Baldwyn  counties. 

The  Senator  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
proper  authorities  to  secure  the  allotment  of  relief 
funds  and  to  obtain  permission  for  the  use  of  dredges 
temporarily,  as  well  as  to  take  up  the  oysters  after 
May  15th,  when  the  spawning  season  starts.  Oysters 
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are  prolific  egg-layers,  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  few 
*  thousand  barrels  of  seed  or  cull  oysters  placed  on  the 
reefs  will  completely  restore  the  damaged  crop  in  two 
or  three  years.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  few  coon  oys¬ 
ters,  estimated  about  2,000  barrels,  are  alive  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  place  on  Dauphin  Island,  at  the  Gulf  entrance  of 
Mobile  Bay,  and  as  these  oysters  will  never  grow  to 
edible  size,  they  are  only  good  for  replanting.  There 
are  more  live  oysters  in  eighteen  feet  of  water  at  the 
bottom  of  Pass  Aux  Heron,  but  they  are  not  many  and 
can  be  fished  out  only  by  a  dredge,  which  is  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  way  of  taking  them,  due  to  the  Alabama  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  dredging  of  oysters.  It  was  said  by  oys- 
termen  at  the  meeting  that  95  per  cent  of  the  oysters 
on  the  public  reefs  have  been  destroyed,  hence  if  the 
industry  is  to  survive  these  beds  must  be  replenished. 
The  oystermen  claim  that  if  the  coon  oysters  of  Dau¬ 
phin  Island  and  the  oysters  in  Pass  A-ux  Heron  can  be 
taken  promptly  to  the  reefs,  there  will  be  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  raw  market  this  fall,  otherwise  there  will 
be  no  Mobile  Bay  oysters  here  this  coming  year. 

The  oystermen  contend  that  the  two  outstanding 
handicaps  to  the  replenishing  of  the  reefs  at  present 
are  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  transplanting 
the  oysters,  and  the  law  prevents  taking  the  oysters  by 
dredge  from  the  deep  waters,  even  if  they  had  the 
funds  available. 

In  view  of  this.  Senator  Craft  promised  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  authorities  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to 
allot  funds  and  get  permission  to  use  dredges  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

The  oystermen  appointed  a  delegation  at  the  meeting 
to  attend  the  meeting  called  by  the  Mobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  its  headquarters  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
April  30t,  1928,  and  confer  with  the  fisheries  commit¬ 
tee  of  that  organization,  which  has  been  called  togeth¬ 
er  by  Julian  McPhillips  to  consider  the  oyster  situa¬ 
tion,  admitedly  the  worst  to  confront  the  State  in  the 
history  of  the  oyster  industry. 

F.  M.  Collier  was  named  chairman  of  th  e  oyster- 
men’s  committee,  Eugene  Jemison  secretary,  and  the 
other  members  appointed  were  William  Clark,  of  Co¬ 
den,  Ala.;  Elmer  Bosarge,  of  Bayou  La  Batre,  and 
Louis  Zirlott,  of  Coden. 

Siringless  Beans — Barring  all  weather  handicaps 
and  unforseen  circumstances,  the  bean  crop  promises 
to  be  a  banner  one  from  both  a  yielding  and  a  quality 
standpoint.  If  there  was  ever  a  quality  pack  turned 
out  by  the  canners  of  this  section  they  certainly  have 
the  material  to  do  it  this  year,  and  although  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  is  not  as  large  as  in  other  years,  yet  the 
yield  should  in  a  measure  make  up  for  the  shotrage  in 
acreage  this  year. 

The  first  beans  of  the  season  from  this  section  made 
their  appearance  in  the  raw  market  this  past  week, 
which  means  that  the  pack  may  not  be  delayed  as  long 
as  it  was  at  first  anticipated.  The  future  prices  of  cut 
stringless  beans  are  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  factory :  No.  2 
cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.40  per  dozen, 
and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per  dozen. 


NORTHWESTERN  MARKET 

By  ^'‘Northwestern" 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade." 

Fruits  in  Bloom — No  Damage  So  Far — Growers  Heav¬ 
ily  Advance  Prices — Spot  Stocks  Cleaned  Up — With¬ 
drawn  on  Many  Items. 

(Delayed)  Portland,  Oregon,  April  24,  1929. 

HE  CROPS — At  this  writing  cherries  and  pears  in 
the  Williamette  Valley,  in  Oregon,  are  in  full 
bloom.  There  is  no  indication  of  previous  crop 
damage,  and,  barring  some  unusual  circumstances, 
such  as  frost  or  late  cold  rain,  the  crop  of  both  these 
items  should  be  normal.  Warm  weather  with  occa¬ 
sional  sunshine  is  assisting  in  pollenation.  No  adverse 
reports  have  been  received  from  other  growing  districts 
in  either  Oregon  or  Washington  covering  pears  and 
cherries  and  to  date  a  normal  crop  is  expected.  How¬ 
ever,  an  unsatisfactory  reaction  has  developed  from  the 
California  situation,  and  growers  of  both  cherries  and 
pears  in  the  Northwest  have  advanced  their  ideas  of 
price  very  materially. 

Heavy  Advance — Before  the  difficulty  in  California 
it  was  possible  for  canners  to  talk  to  pear  growers  bn 
the  basis  of  $35  to  $40  per  ton,  but  the  growers’  ideas 
have  now  advanced  to  $50  and  $60  per  ton,  and  some 
have  even  higher  ideas.  As  a  result  canners  generally 
have  withdrawn  from  the  fresh  market  until  the  situa¬ 
tion  becomes  more  normal.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Royal  Anne  cherries  are  going  to  cost  the  canners  more 
money  than  they  had  expected,  but  just  what  price  will 
ultimately  develop  is  difficult  to  prognosticate  at  this 
time. 

The  Italian  prune  trees  appear  in  healthy  condition, 
and  will  be  in  bloom  in  a  few  days.  If  the  present 
weather  continues  a  good  crop  is  in  prospect. 

It  now  appears  that  the  gooseberry  crop  will  be  light 
and  canners  have  generally  advanced  their  ideas  of  fu¬ 
tures  from  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10  water  to  $4.50, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  latter  price  considerable!  trad¬ 
ing  has  been  done. 

The  strawberry  crop  appears  normal  at  this  time, 
and  the  same  applies  to  Cutchbert  Red  raspberries  and 
also  black  raspberries. 

The  loganberry  crop  is  expected  to  develop  somewhat 
lighter  than  normal,  but  regardless  there  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  loganberries  to  take  care  of  all  canners’  require¬ 
ments. 

A  summary  of  spot  stock  still  in  canners’  hands  in 
the  Northwest  indicates  that  a  great  many  desirable 
items  are  entirely  cleaned  up.  Jobbers,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  West,  have  been  buying  quite  freely  of  late, 
and  have  made  heavy  inroads  on  No.  10  water  mer¬ 
chandise  particularly. 

The  advance  on  spot  California  peaches  and  apricots 
has  reflected  itself  in  a  firmer  tone  on  Northwest  items. 
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Northwest  canners  generally  have  withdrawn  from 
the  market,  or  else  advanced  their  ideas  very  materially 
on  future  cherries  and  pears.  The  general  average  price 
for  No.  21/2  fancy  pears  being  quoted  by  our  few  can¬ 
ners  who  are  still  in  the  market  is  $2.75,  and  the  same 
canners  are  quoting  No.  2V2  fancy  Royal  Anne  cherries 
at  from  $3.15  to  $3.25  per  dozen.  The  situation  on  these 
two  items,  both  of  which  are  sold  in  large  quantities  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  is  very  uncertain. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Prices  on  Fruits  Nominal — Most  Prices  Advanced. 
The  Frost  Damage — Fruit  Growers  Face  Disaster. 

.  Spinach  Output  Slightly  in  Excess  of  Last  Year’s. 
Spot  Tomatoes  Gone — Asparagus  Canning  Moving 
Slowly — The  Profits  of  a  Big  Company. 

San  Francisco,  May  2,  1929. 

Nominal — while  most  of  the  large  packers  of 
California  fruits  are  still  out  of  the  market,  pend¬ 
ing  a  definite  summing  up  of  the  damage  to  crops 
by  the  frosts  of  the  past  month,  a  few  are  accepting 
business  on  the  general  list.  Prices  are  largely  nomi¬ 
nal,  however,  depending  on  the  firm  and  how  badly  the 
buyer  needs  goods.  Most  lines  are  selling  at  substan¬ 
tial  advances  over  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  the 
freeze,  but  in  most  instances  the  increases  are  much 
less  than  those  suggested  in  the  wild  rumors  in  circula¬ 
tion  the  past  few  weeks.  California  canners  have 
worked  hard  during  the  past  few  years  to  win  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  products,  the  output  of  which  has  in¬ 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  do  not  care  to  see 
their  efforts  go  for  naught.  Prices  will  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible  this  year,  as  it  will  not  be  long  before  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  crops  will  again  be  produced. 

The  Damage — Surveys  of  the  damage  done  to  crops 
continue  to  be  made,  with  but  little  change  in  the  early 
estimates.  In  some  districts  the  loss  is  almost  com¬ 
plete,  in  others  there  will  be  no  more  than  half  a  crop, 
while  in  still  others  almost  no  damage  has  been  done. 
The  freeze  was  heaviest,  however,  in  the  districts  pro¬ 
ducing  the  frost  and  the  finest  fruit,  and  peach  growers 
sustaining  the  heaviest  losses.  Increased  prices  to 
growers  will  probably  mean  that  they  will  realize  al¬ 
most  as  much  for  the  1929  crop  as  for  the  crop  of  1928. 
The  serious  part  of  the  situation  is  that  many  growers 
have  lost  either  their  entire  crop  or  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  higher  prices  will  be  of  little  benefit  to 
them.  Many  of  these  face  the  situation  with  exhausted 
credit.  The  great  expansion  of  the  acreage  devoted 
to  deciduous  fruits  came- at  a  time  when  land  values 
were  mounting  skyward.  By  the  time  crops  were  roady 
prices  of  fruit  had  reached  such  low  levels  that  crops 
brought  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  The  present 
problem  is  to  tide  these  growers  over  the  crisis.  Fur¬ 
ther  damage  from  frost  is  now  very  unlikely,  and  it  will 
be  but  a  short  time  before  fairly  accurate  estimates  of 
the  1929  tonnage  of  California  deciduous  fruits  can  be 
made.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  pack  will  be 
short  in  every  variety,  and  that  little  fruit  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  waste  this  year.  Had  there  been  no 
freeze  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  made  a  pack 
of  more  than  18,000,000  cases  of  cling  peaches  this 
year,  even  with  close  culling.  Now  it  is  a  question  if 
half  this  quantity  can  be  packed. 

Peaches — Some  business  has  been  done  of  late  in 
choice  No.  21/2  cling  peaches  at  $2.15  a  dozen.  Sales  at 
this  price  have  been  made  by  interests  which  were 
quoting  at  about  $1.65  a  dozen  a  month  ago.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  being  sold  in  a  limited  way  at  $1.75. 

Spinach — The  canning  season  on  spinach  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  close,  and  there  will  be  little  packing  done 
after  the  first  week  in  May.  The  season  opened  a  little 


later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  cold  spring,  and  has  held 
on  a  little  later.  The  output  is  much  below  early  esti¬ 
mates,  but  the  outlook  is  that  it  will  be  slightly  above 
that  of  last  year.  Canners  have  been  revising  their 
estimates  from  week  to  week,  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  last  year’s  pack  will  be  exceeded.  Most  of  the 
larger  interests  have  booked  about  all  the  business 
they  care  to  at  this  time,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  pack  is  still  in  first  hands,  with  the  market  very 
firm.  Opinions  are  freely  expressed  that  a  million  ad¬ 
ditional  cases  could  be  moved  at  existing  prices  if  avail¬ 
able. 

Tomatoes — If  there  are  any  spot  California  tomatoes 
buyers  in  general  are  not  able  to  locate  them.  Probably 
there  are  a  few  small  lots  being  held  for  the  regular 
trade  of  some  of  the  larger  concerns,  but  prices  are  no 
longer  being  quoted.  Considerable  business  has  been 
booked  on  futures,  although  there  are  a  lot  of  buyers 
who  have  not  come  into  the  market  as  yet.  Some  of 
the  large  buyers  have  purchased  very  freely,  while  oth¬ 
ers  have  not  bought  at  all,  but  canners  seem  satisfied 
with  the  showing. 

Asparagus — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  moving 
along  rather  slowly,  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  having 
been  held  back  by  cold  weather.  Should  the  cool  weath¬ 
er  continue  the  output  may  be  reduced.  Buying  has 
been  on  a  large  scale,  and  those  in  close  touch  with  the 
sales  end  of  this  branch  of  the  business  declare  that 
canners  have  less  than  20  per  cent  of  their  pack  to  mar¬ 
ket  between  now  and  next  spring.  This  is  a  decided  re¬ 
versal  of  form,  as  for  several  years  buyers  allowed 
packers  to  carry  the  pack. 

Doubles  Net  Profits — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  was  held  at  San 
Francisco,  April  25,  and  President  G.  H.  Bradt  pre¬ 
sented  the  annual  report,  which  showed  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  that  made  a  year  ago.  Net  profits  for 
the  year  were  $323,853,  as  compared  with  $159,928  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  February  29,  1928.  These  net 
profits  are  equivalent  to  $1.73  per  share  on  the  60,000 
shares  of  B  stock  outstanding  after  deducting  $220,000 
in  dividends  paid  on  110,000  shares  of  A  stock.  The 
volume  of  sales  for  the  year  reached  $8,415,949,  a  gain 
of  19  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
pack  for  the  year  amounted  to  2,118,194  cases  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  a  gain  of  16  per  cent  over  the  pack  01 
1927.  In  spite  of  this  increased  output,  the  unsold  sur¬ 
plus  at  the  close  of  business  on  February  28  was  ap¬ 
proximately  171/2  per  cent  less  than  was  carried  over 
from  the  previous  season.  In  addition  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  pack,  about  50,000  cases  of  jams,  preserves 
and  jellies  were  also  put  up.  Overproduction  of  some 
varieties  of  fruits  caused  highly  competitive  sales  con¬ 
ditions,  which  reduced  the  per  case  margin  of  profit  be¬ 
low  normal  expectancy.  The  recent  frost  means  that 
the  tonnage  available,  especially  of  peaches,  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced,  insuring  a  more  orderly  demand  for 
this  season’s  product.  This  leads  the.  management  to 
express  the  belief  that  the  1929  operations  will  not  be 
affected  from  a  profit  standpoint,  even  if  the  total  pack 
will  be  somewhat  reduced.  The  executive  officers  of  the 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company  are:  G.  H.  Bradt, 
president;  E.  B.  Deming,  Frank  L.  Taylor,  W.  St.  B. 
Eustis  and  C.  N.  Lovegren,  vice-presidents;  0.  R.  West, 
treasurer,  and  Clarence  Cook,  secretary. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesalers  Advocate  Cooperation  By  Commerce  Department  With  Various  Trade  Groups 
in  Study  of  Costs— Formation  of  Interassociation  Committee  to  Correlate  Research  Work 
Also  Suggested — Outlook  Favors  Enactment  of  Federal  Legislation  to  Require  Distinctive 
Labelling  of  Substandard  Canned  Foods,  Says  Williams;  Sees  Lasting  Results  to  Indus¬ 
try  From  Such  Action — Chains  Fighting  Legislation  in  Various  States — Other  News 
Notes  of  the  Industry. 


COSTS — Central  control  by  the  Federal  Government  over  cost 
accounting  studies  of  trade  associations  was  suggested  by 
the  National  Wholesale  Conference,  which  met  last  week  in 
Washington.  Detailed  knowledge  of  costs  is  essential  to  the 
successful  distributing  business,  the  conference  found,  and  went 
on  record  as  requesting  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  establish  a  centralized  con¬ 
trol  over  cost  studies  to  which  trade  associations  may  appeal 
for  assistance  in  connducting  further  inquiries.  A  further  step 
in  co-relating  this  work  was  suggested,  in  the  shape  of  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  inter-association  committee  to  work  for  the  creation 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  functions  of  distributive 
agencies. 

The  results  of  the  conference,  which  was  participated  in  by 
leading  jobbing  groups  from  all  principal  industries,  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  set  of  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Conference  express  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  its  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  of  its  good  offices  in  organizing  and  carrying 
through  these  conferences. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Conference  accept  the 
reports  of  its  four  committees  as  the  correct  expression  of  the 
views  of  this  assemblage  and  pledge  its  best  endeavors  to  carry 
out  the  specific  recommendations  made,  which  it  endorses  in 
principle. 

Whereas,  There  is  need  for  an  organized  body,  fully  prepared 
to  initiate,  organize,  and  carry  through  widespread  distribution 
cost  investigations,  commanding  unanimous  support  because  of 
its  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and  responsibility,  which  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  general  acceptance  of  its  findings. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  be  asked  to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  establish  a  central 
control  of  distribution  cost  studies,  organized,  directed,  and 
supervised  by  the  department,  to  which  trade  association  and 
other  groups  may  apply  to  initiate  and  conduct  such  inquiries 
as  may  be  desired  by  them,  in  order  that  the  results  may  be 
published  in  such  form,  and  with  such  dispatch,  as  would  foster 
the  extension  of  this  type  of  inquiry,  and  promote  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  methods  adapted  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  for  distribu¬ 
tive  economy. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Conference  recommend 
that  the  various  trade  association  organize  an  inter-association 
committee  on  education  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  functions  and  inter-relations  of  the  various  agencies  engaged 
in  distribution. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Conference  express  to 
the  four  committees  its  appreciation  of  the  unselfish  efforts  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  constuctive  reports  submitted  to  this  body. 

Identify  Sub-Standards — Canners  and  canned  foods  distribu¬ 
tors  as  well  are  greatly  interested  in  the  suggestion  by  Arthur 
P.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  canners  conference  committee  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  that  legislation 
compelling  the  labelling  of  sub-standard  canned  foods  as  such 
might  be  expected  from  Congress  at  its  present  session.  “One 
of  the  most  important  matters  affecting  our  canned  foods  busi¬ 
ness  during  1928-29,”  said  Mr.  Williams,  “was  the  legislation 
offered  by  the  National  Canners  Association  in  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  labelling  inferior  canned  foods  below  the  grade  of 
standard — this  standard  to  be  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  legislation  was  submitted  in  Washington 
by  Senator  McNary  and  Congressman  Haugen,  and  the  bill 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  was  unanimously  passed, 
but  in  the  Senate  it  was  blocked  by  one  of  the  Senators  and  was 
not  brought  up  for  a  vote  up  to  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of 
Congress.  The  legislation  will  be  re-submitted  to  Congress  as 
a  measure  of  farm  relief  at  the  present  session  and  we  feel  rea¬ 
sonably  confident  that  the  opposition  of  the  Senator  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  will  be  overcome  and  the  bill  will  be  passed.  This 
bill  is  distinctly  one  which  we  wholesale  grocers  can  heartily 


approve,  as  it  offers  protection  to  the  consumer  against  decep¬ 
tive  labelling  of  sub-standards  and  seconds  in  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  as  it  will  require  a  distinct  legend  on  these  low  quality 
products.  We  hope  it  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  inferior  canned  foods,  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  canned  foods  industry  as  a  whole  ,and  to  the  dealer  in 
first-class  food  products.  This  subject  was  of  such  great  im¬ 
portance  that  it  actually  took  up  th  eentire  session  of  the  can¬ 
ners  conference  committee  in  Chicago,  and  we  were,  therefore, 
unable  to  go  into  any  other  matters  of  business  that  were 
brought  before  the  meeting.  We  were  all  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  canned  foods  business  in  1928.  The  pack,  though 
large  in  size,  in  fact  probably  the  largest  gross  volume  of  canned 
goods  ever  put  up  in  this  country,  was  so  well  marketed  by  the 
canners  and  the  wholesalers  that  the  markets,  commencing  at 
reasonably  low  figures,  steadily  advanced,  showing  good  returns 
to  the  producer  and  the  distributor,  so  that  we  feel  that  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1928  was  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  all  connected  with  the 
canned  foods  business.  Without  attempting  to  be  a  prophet,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  year  1929  should  be  somewhat  of  a 
repetition  of  1928,  and  if  the  legislation  referred  to  shall  be¬ 
come  a  law  there  will  be  immediately  started  a  comprehensive 
canned  foods  advertising  campaign  that  will  further  increase 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  and  to  that  extent  will  help 
to  stabilize  the  markets  and  make  this  part  of  our  business  more 
profitable  to  alll  concerned.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  the 
most  cordial  relation  between  the  canners  of  the  United  States 
and  their  wholesale  distributing  friends,  and  there  are  no  serious 
differences  between  us  at  the  present  time.  At  our  next  session, 
we  shall  discuss  the  question  of  swells,  and  we  are  all  anxious 
to  have  the  percentages,  which  are  used  by  the  buyer  and  seller, 
made  more  clearly  representative  of  exact  losses.  The  can¬ 
ners  realize,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  amount  of  swells  of  various  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Those  fruits  that  contain  seeds  have  a  tendency  to  swell  to  a 
greater  extent  than  fruits  packed  without  seeds.  This  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all,  and  as  I  have  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
canners  conference  committee  for  another  year,  if  you  have  any 
suggestions  or  any  figures  that  you  would  care  to  submit  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  if  you  would  care  to  bring  with  you  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  canners  conference  committee,  you  are  welcome  to  sit 
in  with  us,  because  our  meetings  are  quite  informal,  and  the 
more  representation  we  have  the  better  it  is  for  all  concerned. 
We  meet  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  usually  have  one  meeting  between  the  annual 
convention.  If  you  have  any  matters  that  you  would  like  to 
have  brought  before  the  canners  conference  committee,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  communicate  with  me.” 

Chain  Stores  Prosper — Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  is  conducting  an 
important  expansion  program,  according  to  M.  B.  Skaggs,  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Skaggs,  returning  from  a  swing  around  the  territory 
covered  by  the  stores  of  his  chain,  said  last  week,  “I  have  just 
returned  from  a  long  trip  covering  our  territory  in  Canada,  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  the  Southwest.  I  find  conditions,  on 
the  whole,  sound,  and  the  outlook  for  the  current  year  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  have  a  large  development  program  on  our  hands  this 
year,  and  our  organization  is  measuring  up  to  the  task  in  a  grati¬ 
fying  manner.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  we  would  have  to  revise 
upwards  our  preliminary  estimate  of  $166,000,000  sales  for  the 
year.”  For  the  first  three  months  of  1929,  Safeway  Stores 
showed  net  profit  of  $1,376,866,  after  charges,  depreciation,  and 
federal  taxes.  This  compares  with  $683,319  in  the  first  quarter 
last  year. 

The  National  Tea  Company  reports  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1929  net  income  of  $800,000  as  compared  with  $711,080  in  the 
corresponding  months  last  year.  Sales  in  the  first  quarter  this 
year  were  $22,546,486,  against  $20,044,400  in  the  corresponding 
months  last  year.  The  company  is  now  operating  more  than 
1,600  grocery  stores  and  100  meat  markets.  Of  the  latter,  60 
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are  detached  from  the  grocery  stores  in  connection  with  which 
they  are  operated,  and  the  remainder  are  located  within  the  gro¬ 
cery  stores  of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  company’s  stores  are 
divided  as  follows:  Chicago  and  balance  of  Cook  County,  838 
grocery  stores  and  21  meat  markets;  Illinois  outside  of  Cook 
County,  179  grocery  stores;  Minnesota,  257  grocery  stores  and 
36  meat  markets;  Wisconsin,  160  grocery  stores  and  14  meat 
markets;  Iowa,  73  grocery  stores  and  13  meat  markets;  Indiana, 
49  grocery  stores;  Michigan,  26  grocery  stores;  Missouri,  10 
grocery  stores  and  2  meat  markets. 

Chains  Combat  egislation — Chain  store  distributors,  particu¬ 
larly  grocers,  are  being  called  upon  to  face  more  hostile  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  various  States  this  year  than  ever  before.  During 
the  past  90  days,  according  to  R.  W.  Lyons,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association,  44  separate  bills  of 
serious  importance  to  chain  store  merchants  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  25  different  States.  “As  a  matter  of  information”  he 
writes,  “you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  interested  people  throughout  these  various  States 
more  than  75,000  pieces  of  printed  matter  bearing  upon  all 
points  that  should  be  considered  before  passing  special  laws  to 
tax  the  chain  store.  In  each  State  we  have  brought  all  pending 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  every  chain  store  merchant 
whether  a  member  of  this  association  or  not.  We  have  also 
asked  for  and  received  a  splendid  support  from  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  who  sell  a  substantial  portion  of  their  output 
to  chain  stores.” 

One  of  the  bills  is  described  by  Secretary  Lyons  as  follows: 

“The  purpose  of  the  Arkansas  bill  was  to  tax  chain  stores 
upon  the  theory  that  ‘the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  owning, 
operating,  and  maintaining  or  controlling  in  the  State  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  one  or  more  stores  of  a  chain  of  stores,  as  hereinafter 
defined,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  privilege  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.’  A  ‘chain  of 
stores’  was  classified  under  this  act  as  ‘three  or  more  stores’  in 
which  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  are  sold  either  at 
retail  or  at  wholesale.  Under  this  bill  a  distinction  is  also  drawn 
between  ‘domestic  chain  store  corporations’  and  ‘foreign  chain 
store  corporations.’  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  above,  we  dispatched  Judge  Cecil  C.  Tague  of  our 
legislature  staff  to  Little  Rock  with  the  request  that  he  co¬ 
operate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  with  our  members,  and 
with  other  chain  store  merchants,  in  presenting  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committees  and  other  interested  people  all  the  facts  of  sig¬ 
nificance  with  reference  to  this  type  of  legislation.  The  asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  request  of  Arkansas  members,  also  employed  local 
counsel  at  Little  Rock  in  order  to  insure  full  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  of  our  cause  at  all  times.  Through  the  combined  efforts 
of  our  members,  our  attorneys  and  co-operating  non-member 
chain  stores,  it  was  possible  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  into  law.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  closed 
its  biennial  session  on  March  16,  and  no  further  legislation  can 
be  introduced  in  that  State  for  a  period  of  two  years.” 

NEW  OFFICES  OF  AMERICAN  CAN 


ON  April  15th  the  Executive  Offices  and  the  General 
Sales  Offices  of  the  American  Ca  n  Co.  were  moved 
from  120  Broadway,  New  York  city,  to  the  New 
York  Central  Building,  at  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
city.  Here  these  offices  will  be  located  on  the  eleventh 
floor. 

And  shortly  the  Atlantic  District  Sales  Offices  will  be 
moved  from  their  present  location,  at  120  W.  42nd 
street,  to  this  new  building  and  will  occupy  the  tenth 
floor.  Just  when  this  latter  move  will  be  made  is  not 
now  stated,  but  it  will  be  shortly,  and  then  the  entire 
offices  will  be  all  in  the  one  building. 

Visitors  to  New  York  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  latch-string  is 
always  out. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  IN  THE  WINNIPEG  DISTRICT 


The  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  heavy,  and  such  goods 
are  being  taken  up  in  good  volume  by  the  consu¬ 
mer,  according  to  information  furnished  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  by  American  Vice  Consul  L.  H. 


Johnson,  at  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Hence,  in  the  Winnipeg 
district  there  is  at  present  a  very  small  carry-over  of 
both  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  a  steady 
market  on  the  majority  of  lines  in  both  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  and  some  canners’  stocks  are  lower  than  for 
some  years.  The  latter  applies  principally  to  popular 
sellers,  such  as  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  raspberries  and 
pears. 

It  is  stated  that,  due  to  a  shortage  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  United  States,  considerable  quantities  of  the 
Canadian  product  are  being  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  However,  with  the  above  exception,  present  of¬ 
ferings  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  consist  chiefly 
of  American  pack  of  the  old  season. 

-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

WANTED— Due  to  bad  health  canner  with  large  acre¬ 
age  of  String  Beans  available  at  30/  a  bushel  wants 
able  manager  with  some  capital  and  who  can  help  on 
sales  to  take  over  operation  of  cannery  on  a  profit 
dividing  basis. 

Address  Box  A- 1669  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  I  have  too  many  canneries  to  manage  and 
need  a  capable  man  with  some  capital  to  take  over  a 
plant  and  operate  it  on  a  profit  sharing  basis.  The 
plant  is  a  year  round  proposition.  January,  February, 
March  and  April  on  Oysters;  May  and  June  Crabs; 
July,  August  and  September  Beans,  Okra,  Tomatoes 
and  Peppers;  October,  November  and  December 
Beets,  Spinach,  Mixed  Vegetables  and  Black-Eyed 
Peas.  Growers  are  ready  to  plant  Corn,  Peas  and 
any  other  vegetable  I  want  as  I  have  plenty  of  land. 
Sales  are  established  at  5  to  10/  a  dozen  over  usual 
prices. 

Address  Box  A-1670  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— We  are  offering  1500  pounds  of  Refugee 
Green  Stringless  Beans  grown  by  seedmen,  at  25/ 
per  pound. 

Shawano  Canning  Co.,  Shawano,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— One  Monitor  Cherry  Fitter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1672  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Bean  Cutter,  Bean  Washer  and  hand  Bean 
Filler. 

Address  Box  A-1673  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 30”  Slitter,  preferably  with  squaring  at¬ 
tachment  or  push  gauge. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co. ,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED— Canadian  Factory  packing  vegetables  will  be  requiring 
the  services  of  a  Processor  for  the  canning  season.  Applicants 
please  state  experience,  age,  products  packed  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  for  the  season  or  eventually  by  the  year. 

Address  Box  B-1671  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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^^Bred  for  ^Perfection— 

Slender  round  green  pod  5  to  5^  inches  long, 
almost  perfectly  straight,  tender,  meatly,  brittle 
and  entirely  stringless  even  when  ripe. 


In  appearance  and  season,  very  similar  to  Late 
Refugee  ,|1000  to  1  having  a  1 5  inch  dark, 
strong  growing,  vine;  hardy  and  productive. 


Especially  desirable  for  Canners  who  pack  both 
peas  and  beans,  coming  on  as  it  does,  after 
peas  are  out  of  the  way. 


Without  exception,  the  most  popular  variety  for 
Canners’  use. 


—By  Individual  Plant  Selection** 


*«Blood  Tells” 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

PEAS  BEANS  SWEET  CORN 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  E^st  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


CHECK  SPOILAGE 

BY 

Rechecking  Retort 
Thermometers 


Let  us  recalibrate  them 
for  you 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


Enamel  Buckets 
Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President 


HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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Let  us  start  your  accounts  properly  for 
this  1929  Pack 

ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  1907 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hunpen  neii  when  emoty  aatet 
won't. 

—Fruits  and  vegeubles  cany  better 
in  hampers. 

—Hampers  speed  up  field  work. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


The  Nationod  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


SWING  BROTHERS 


SWING'S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 

Send  us  an  inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


916-924  E.  MONUMENT  STREET 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manafaeturmrt  ot  ^ 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  uill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

** Bliss**  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


J  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  taving  gracm  in  a  awMC  of  humor. 

Ralax  your  mintf— ond  your  body.  You'll  bo  bottor  montolly, 
phyoleolly — and  finonolally 
Smnd  in  YOUR  contrUmtion 
All  oro  woloomo. 


A  YOUNG  OBSERVER 

“Mother,”  said  Archie,  gazing  at  her  as  she  was 
leaving  for  the  party,  “is  it  healthy  to  have  pink 
cheeks  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,”  she  answered,  wondering. 

“Then,”  said  Archie,  “one  of  your  cheeks  is  healthier 
than  the  other.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


:  SLAM 

Freshie — ^There’s  a  town  in  Ohio  named  after  you. 
Proud  Senior — Yes?  Whats  the  name? 

Freshie — Marblehead. — Washington  Star. 


AT  THE  MILLINER’S 

He — Do  you  believe  man  is  made  of  dust? 

She — ^Well,  not  all  men.  Dust  always  settles,  but 
some  men  don’t. — Detroit  News. 


ALL  SETTLED 

Daughter — You  wouldn’t  want  me  to  leave  you, 
would  you,  daddy? 

Daddy— Of  course,  not. 

Daughter — I  thought  so.  That  is  why  I  have  decided 
to  marry  Mr.  Sponge.  He  is  willing  to  live  with  us. — 
Capper’s  Weekly. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

WORD  PAINTERS 

Visitor — How  does  the  land  lie  out  this  way  ? 

Native — It  ain’t  the  land  that  lies;  it’s  the  real- 
estate  agents. 


“Lillian,”  said  mother  severely,  “there  were  two 
pieces  of  cake  in  the  pantry  this  morning,  and  now 
there  is  only  one.  How  does  this  happen?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Lillian,  regretfully.  “It  must 
have  been  so  dark,  I  didn’t  see  the  other  piece.” 


Actor — My  kingdom,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse! 
Voice  from  the  Gallery — Will  a  jackass  do? 
Actor — Sure;  come  right  down. 


NOT  NECESSARY 
“Who  discovered  America?” 

“Ohio,  sir.” 

“Ohio!  You’re  crazy.  It  was  Columbus?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  know.  But  I  didn’t  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  the  gentleman’s  first  name,  sir.” 


ON  HIS  WAY 

The  sign  on  the  outside  of  a  Western  church :  “Re¬ 
vival  Meeting  Tonight;  Subject,  ‘Hell.’  James  Wilson, 
tenor,  will  sing,  ‘Tell  Mother  I’ll  Be  There.’  ” 


HELPLESS 

A  farmer  in  Iowa  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Navy  Department: 

“My  youngest  son  has  gone  away  and  enlisted  in  the 
Navy.  I  can’t  get  him  out.  Won’t  you  help  me?  He  is 
a  good  boy  and  I  was  raising  him  for  my  own  use.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Considt  the  advertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Certified,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatea  and  Gama.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DeTlcea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  MacK 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y, 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  _N.  J. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Gra^Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Go.,  SalMn,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co^  Berlin,  WIs. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Breton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Ca,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc, 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  ;^e  Canning 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Cape. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  BaltimOTC. 

Boxes,  (Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WIs. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennehurg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 


CAN  COUNTERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
O.ikite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York, 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUI  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelw  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coiis,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Perlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Rerlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  <3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mff-  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKBRS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Deyicee. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saiem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragus-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillera. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SDracrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  .  ^ 

‘^Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  wd  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Buskers.  See  ^m  Hiakera.  . 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mcny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machii^.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hirers. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Ketties.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N*  J* 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington.  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Pai)er  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /’alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  fopen  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ajrars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  Sf?  Cle^ping  ond  Grading  Mchy, 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 

Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  (jo.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 

Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  MellingrifBth  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHEIRS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co,,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salens  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


KITTREDGE 
r  LABELS  I 

^  CHICAGO  ^ 


Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 

800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK - 


